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Looking into the Formal Patio From a painting by Willard H. Bond, Jr. 


ARTS & DECORATION PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 
April, 1952 PUBLISHER—ELTINGE F. WARNER PRICE: 50 CENTS 


New York—Paris—London 


AWTIQUE and MODERY AUBUSSON RUGS 


o/ff superb collection of 
Antique and semi-Antique 
Aubusson Rugs, supple- 
mented by unique facilities 
for furnishing modern ex- 
amples woven to special de- 
signs and colorings, enable 
us to meet all demands for re- 


quirements of this character. 


An unusual Aubusson 
Rug of Louis XVI influence— 


Size 131" x 8’ 


Ww. §& JI. SLOANE 


575 FIFTH AVENUE, at 47th STREET + NEW YORK 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY FORM OF FINE FURNISHING DECORATION 
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Bodart furniture is 
made in France ex- 
clusively by French 
workmen who live in 
the tradition of the 
great epochs which 


inspired the originals. 


Bee the genius in design, and all the care in construction, that went into the 


original piece distinguishes every F cones reproduction by J acques Bodart. Dh 1s ReAtat tales it a 
triumph AN the re-creative WE Er There 1s only one way really to appreciate the possibilities of such 


furniture for your own home, and that 1s by a visit to our Madison Avenue Galleries. 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
“ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York: 385 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles: 5514 Wilshire Blvd. In Paris: 11, Rue Payenne 
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THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 


Antiques Exposition 


will be held at 
Grand Central Palace 
Lexington Avenue and 46th Street 


New York City 


April 1st: 10: Din, 1 ie 
(closed Sunday, April 3rd) 


Opens Friday evening, April Ist, at 

8 o’clock; daily thereafter (except 

Sunday, April 3rd) from 10 A.M. to 

10:30 P. M. Closes Saturday Night, 
April 9th, atw0230% 


ANTIQUES EXPOSITION COMPANY sine 
115 Broadway, New York City 


APRIL, 1932 


BEeSTGNERS AN DIOMANUFACTURERS OF SFE NE -F URN ET UR-E* FOR RER EY YEARS 


You will find inspiration ina visit to 


one of our six large showrooms where 
a Jarge display of fine custom furniture 
may be seen. Wholesale practice pre- 
vails. but desired purchases may be 
arranged through established dealers. 


NEW YORK 
385 Madison Avenue 


BOSTON 
495 Albany Street 


CHICAGO 
610 S. Michigan Blvd. 


DETROIT 
2111 Woodward Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 
2124 Prospect Avenue 


GRAND RAPIDS 


23 Summer Avenue 


Preserving the Spirit as Well as the Beauty 


of Traditional Furniture 


Tre grace of the old craftsman’s 
peerless line, the wizardry of his chisel, are far beyond the ken of the mere copyist. Without the spirit of the 
original, the form — however accurate — means nothing. For these superb reproductions by Irwin, the 
woods have been chosen with understanding and exceeding care. Structures possess the mellowness that comes 
from the most cunning hand craftsmanship. Carvings and other decorations are exquisite in detail, free and 


true in execution. 


. 


And so throughout Irwin’s fine custom reproductions, one discerns the sympathetic insight and skilled hand 
of the true artist, the genius of America’s foremost designing staff.. That is why this furniture is chosen for 


America’s finest homes . . . chosen by qualified fudges of contemporary furniture art. 


In the group illustrated is a Chippendale ribband back chair intricately carved and perfectly proportioned, a 
simple Georgian desk of mahogany and a late I8th century stand of satinwood — all reproductions. 


ROBERT W. IRWIN CO. 
COOPER-WILLIAMS, INC. 
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KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTED 
THINGS 


ca cd Ine, 


The Spread is of 
fine Muslin, with 
morning glory 
applique carried 
out in any color 
scheme— 

Single Bed Size 
$16.50 
Double Bed Size 
$18.50 
ln illustrated portfolio 
of Eleanor Beard 


crealions on request! , 


1S GW frie: 


i}NEW YORK 
519 Madison Avenue 


HARDINSBURG, KY. 


GAH ISGrATG TO DEE ReOnlet 
700 N. Michigan Blvd. 236 Book Building 
SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA LOS ANGELES 

553 Sutter Street 21 de la Guerra Studios Bullock’s—Wilshire 
PASADENA — 41 South El Molino Avenue Wilshire Boulevard 


mkOmM ,l| ON DON 
| ENGLISH ROSES 


LOUISVILLE 
120 Heyburn Bldg. 
MIAMI BEACH 
733 Lincoln Road 
AUGUSTA 


Smart Molinelle Perfumes eluate 
in the famous Cupid Bottles oan 
each filled and sealed in London 
sire ‘o E better shops in the 
United States... $8.50, $18.50, 
$35.00, $65.00. 


C.W. DAVENPORT, Importer 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Vienna London 
pL om_d. on 


ETS consisting of Window 
Drapery—Single Bed Spread 
—and Skirt for Dressing Table 


made to harmonize with room 


ensemble in Taffeta lined with 
Sateen for $69.00 and in Chintz 


lined with Sateen for $35.00. 


Fully equipped closets 
on display 


Cooperation with Architects 


and Decorators 


The CLOSET Shop 
—MRS_GEORGE_HERZOG 
I8O MADISON AVENU eee en 


RHINELANDER 44-3440 


From the Smart Shops and 


Antique Galleries 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


FURNITURE in reproductions 

of 17thand 18th Century French 
and English pieces, manufactured 
by W. & J. Sloane in their own 
factories, is displayed in their new 
Waldorf shop in an intimate atmos- 
phere made possible by restricted 


floor space. constrained 
Here, the manner, 
same pieces such as in 
that are painted 
shown in bandings 
their com- and trim of 
modious a more 
ie th ate dn) complicat- 
Avenue ed nature. 
store are 
arranged in I N Ite 
sections of MATE 
actual furniture 
rooms, as- such as oc- 
sociated casional 
with appro- tables, and 
priate deco- glass suit- 
rative ac- able for the 
cessories, country 
such as house are 
mirrors, being fea- 
color prints, tured at 
lamps and Lans’ this 
flower hold- month. 
ers or are Among 
grouped the latter 
throughout there is a 
the shop in Louis XVI dressing table and bench; gilt mirror wide choice 
an informal and erystal jar lamp bases, arranged to hold ciga- 1 Cut crys- 
and natural rettes. White taffeta shades. Courtesy, W. & J. tal, follow- 
la Me he, Sloane, Waldorf Shop, 107 E, 49th St., Ne Ye 'Gs ing such 


that adds 
greatly to their interest and appeal. 

Antiques are only introduced in 
porcelain and crystal lamp bases, 
pieces of old Sheffield, rare china 
and table accessories. There is, 
also, a pair of tall, hand carved 
screens made from the drawing- 
room shutters of Baseldon House, 
in London, designed by the Adam 
brothers, and finished in soft green, 
ivory.and gold. 

Occupying a large section of the 
shop is a garden, realistically car- 
ried out, in which white and green 
painted iron furniture is effectively 
displayed against green foliage. 


[AMPS that show Georgian, Fed- 

eral and simplified classical 
forms with appropriate shades are 
available at the Plaza Studios 
through the decorators. Among 
these are those of special design 
and adaptation, together with orig- 
inal types intended to become char- 
acteristic features of their back- 


ground appropriate to the setting. 

As an indication of prevailing 
designs in lamp bases, bridge lamps 
show a tendency toward a small 
scale and are less elaborate in out- 
line. Shades, on the other hand, are 
becoming more decorative, in a 


old English 
patterns as those illustrated, like- 
wise brandy cradlers and Bristol 
blue. As a consistent accompani- 


Silver plated Corinthian column 
lamp on polished black catalin 
base, with corded, diagonal drawn 
gold silk shade. Courtesy, Plaza 
Studios, 385 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Reproduction of Waterford glass bowl; goblets 
with footed base, candy stem, cut optic pattern, 
and etched wheat, ruby goblet and finger bowl. 
Courtesy, Lans, 554 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


ment, Sheffield is shown in service 
plates, complete tea and coffee sets, 
trays, vegetable dishes, wine cool- 
ers, so desirable as flower holders, 
and coasters, among which is an 
old pair on wheels, moved about 
by an ivory handle. There is also 
an impressive Sheffield samovar, in 
which charcoal is burned as fuel. 
Among the lamps, a pair with 


Decorated red téle side bracket and pewter fin- 
ish tin brackets, also obtainable in copper or 


brass. Courtesy, Sack Inc., 572 Mad. Ave., N.Y.C. 


Wedgwood bases and cut crys- 
tal oil tanks mounted in brass, 
in original condition, are excep- 
tional. Lead garden figures and 
animals comprise a large im- 
portation that includes bird 
baths and sun-dials, as well. 


[L 1GHTING fixtures of special 

or traditional design, for any 
period application, are provided 
for architects, decorators and 
their clients, in the extensively 
stocked showrooms of Sack Inc. 

Among the Early American 
types, side brackets consistent 
with the Colonial house, as well 
as Early American chandeliers, 
are to be had. Lanterns of his- 
torical interest have been faith- 
fully reproduced, among them 
one taken from the Liberty 


Mahogany revolving “what-not” or 
book stand, 18th Century English 
reproduction. May be obtained with 
two tiers. Courtesy, Marlborough 


Galleries, 2315 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Tree, in Boston. Early 
American wrought iron 
floor candlesticks are here 
adapted to use as reading 
or bridge lamps. 

Tole table lamps are 
also featured and special 
hand-blown and cut crys- 
tal globes, invaluable to 
replace broken originals, 
accompanying old time 
lamps. Fire-place fixtures, 
fenders and screens con- 
stitute another branch of 
the work, likewise hard- 


duced in the early H and 
L, H and rat tail hinges; 
cabinet hardware copied 
from historical drawer pulls, knobs 
and willow brasses, and imitation 
Battersea enamel tie-backs. 


INE reproduction furniture of 
period design is shown in the 
Marlborough Galleries, not only in 


ware, such as is repro- | 


separate rooms as individual units | 


but in a complete apartment, fully 
furnished. In this manner the fur- 
niture takes on added in- 
terest in a logical setting 
and enables a customer to 
visualize its possibilities. 


ment through an attrac- 
tive hallway one enters a 
foyer with mirrored walls, 
over a dull red ‘‘Zenith- 
erm” floor, cleverly simu- 
lating marble, and then on 
to a Georgian, walnut 


Adam dining-room; a 


tap-room, opening off, and 


paneled living-room. An | 


man’s room paneled in | 
pine; a cleverly designed | 


Leading to the apart- | 


Some of our installations: 
Breakers of Palm Beach, 
hall, Seminole Club, 


SUN PARLOR, 
YACHT, TERRACE 
AND 
GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


The New 
White- 
Miami Bilt- 


more, Dunes Club, Fishers Island 
Club and most prominent homes 


and clubs in America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 East42 StNewYork 


TANKARDS OF ALE 


When guests of 
the “Black Horse 
Tavern” were 
assembled around 
the cheery fire- 
side to drink re- 
freshing cups of 
ale, these inge- 
nious stands were 
used as servers or 
as convenient 
holders for empty 
tankards. 
Height 36” 


A different and extremely decorative 
flower stand 
$35.00 postpaid or at your decorator 


ALDEN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Highland Park Illinois 


Repair Specialists 
No Damage is Hopeless 
French Reweavers, Restorers 


Any Fabric Rewoven, Repaired. 
Antique or Modern 


Moth Holes, Burns, 


Rips, Damages in 


All Tapestries; Brocades; Laces; 
Curtains; Damasks; 
Hangings; Rugs; Furniture Cov- 


Linens; 


erings. 


Recommended by Press; 
The Chri tian Science Monitor, June 9, 
1925, says: ‘‘Mme. La Mers, Drpert in 
Fabries—is warmly recommended by 
Assistant Curator of the 
MUSEUM OF ART.” 


LA MERS STUDIO 


(Art Needlework Repair Hospital) 


345 West 58th St., N. Y. C. 


Est. Reputation 23rd Year—Phone Col. 5-0617 


Society Women; 


METROPOLITAN 


Prompt mail order service 


INTERIORS 


MRS 
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The Decoration of Country Houses 


Decorative Art Objects + + 
Reproductions 


. GEORGE TALMEY 
AND GEORGIA 


Salter Es OL ne: 
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..How does she look 
when she greets 
your guests? 


I. she smart? Is she chic? 


In a Dix-Make uniform she'll 
be a joy to behold. For 
they're smart as can be... 
and so carefully made. 


Ask for Dix-Make uniforms at 
leading department stores. 


Bix-Make 
UNIFORMS 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORP. 
141 Madison Avenue ... New York 


THERE’S Romance 
IN THIS STORY OF 
KF URNITURE 


$ | -00 
POSTPAID 


Y OU'LL en- 

joy this fas- 

cinating book 

on furniture 

styles, now 

in its fifth 

edition. How 

politics, religion and society affected 
furniture—how the great designers 
lived and worked—all is told in 
this completely illustrated work of 
30 chapters. Endorsed by prominent 
authorities, the text is non-technical, 
easy to read, and written especially 
for the home lover. Handsomely 
bound—a choice gift and a real ad- 
dition to your own library. A dollar 
brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-D Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a double bed-room and dressing 
room complete this well-appointed 
apartment. 

An unusual supply of reason- 
ably priced small tables and 
|stands forms a supplementary fea- 
ture of distinct interest in the 
open stock. 


G ARDEN furniture of 18th Cen- 

tury English origin is featured 
at Averill House in a display of 
outstanding interest in the rarity 
of its exhibits. These include 
wrought-iron grilles, gates, flower 
stands and tree benches from an 
estate in. Kent, probably made by 
a master hand under Sheraton in- 
fluence. 

Covered and uncovered urns of 
lead, stone and marble are also 
shown, among which a pair from 
the lower courts in London, of 
about 1760, are notable. Garden 
figures and animals in stone and 
bronze, old and modern, such as 
those by Zorach and Renée Sin- 
thenis add further to the unique 
interest of these galleries. In the 
current exhibition are included 
colorful glass fish by Jean Sala 
and an impressively imaginative 
seal fountain by Wheeler Williams. 


NIQUE gifts at reasonable 

prices are offered by Florence 
Ackerman in a well-chosen selec- 
tion showing modern handling. In 
these, a chromium coffee-stand 
with bakelite top serves to display 
after-dinner coffee cups and sau- 
cers in Chinese red and platinum, 


Carved wood dachshund and bronze Scottie, life- 
size, by Madelaine’ Fabre. Desirable as garden 
ornaments. Equally realistic for the house. Cour- 


| tesy, Averill House, 142 E. 54th St., N. Y. C. 


American pale blue pottery vase with blue bead- 
ed spray; fluted chromium bowl and chromium 
and steel modernistic bookends. Courtesy, Flor- 
ence Ackerman, 248 E. 57th St, N. Y. GC. 


most intriguing. Then there 
are unusual _high-ball 
glasses with long splashes 
of color, fascinating pieces 
of Orrefors glass, and 
liqueur sets showing danc- 
ing figures in black silhou- 
ette. 

Luster and black com- 
bine in another coffee ser- 
vice and there are equally 
appealing novelties in cock- 
tail glasses, vases, place- 
card holders, cushions, 
bookends and gay peasant 
luncheon linens for the country. 


ATTAN furniture, for use on 
yachts or in the house, assumes 
new smartness this season in de- 
signs by the Grand Central Wicker 
Shop. Comfort combined with 
durability is also stressed in 


Heavy natural rattan rocker with black 
French cane windings. Yellow fabri- 
coid cushions with narrow _ black 
stripes. Courtesy, Grand Central Wick- 
er Shop, Inc., 217 E, 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


waterproof covered cushions, well 
upholstered, and in the depth 
of seats and balance of chair 
backs. 

In an armchair of woven natural 
rattan with a heavy rattan frame, 
these features are also evidenced, 
although this is one of the form- 
fitting type that requires no cush- 
ions. Another desirable 
armchair is the wing chair 
of heavy rattan with a 
sofa to match, and a con- 
venient side table with 
two extended shelves. 

For the beach there is 
the hood chair and the 
folding chair that rests 
upon the sand without 
supports, also a new 
bridge armchair with a 
low back and arms of 
sufficient length to be com- 
fortable for the player. 


CURTAINS and fur- 
nishings for the coun- 
try house, coupled with 


REPRODUCTION OF 
18TH CENTURY 
WALL PAPERS 


With brown, white 
and peach backgrounds 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


HARRIETT C. BRYANT 
2 West 47th St. New York City 


Nationa Art Gatiertss, Inc. 


Hotel Plaza, New York 


announce an unrestricted 


Auction Sale 


April Ist and 2nd, 1932 


of Early American An- 
tique Hooked Rugs and 
Carpets from the Collec- 
tion of Mrs. Schernikow, 
of New York City. 


Catalogues sent on request 


Mantels, Panelled Rooms 
and Reproductions 


DAVID EARL STUDIO 
906 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
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Ready-to-hang green and white semi- 
glazed chintz casement curtains over 
red dotted marquisette edged with 
ruching. Also other colors, Courtesy, 
Stern Bros., 6th Ave. & 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


the many lighter touches that add 
to its charm are to be found in 
variety at Stern Bros. 

In curtains, for example, must 
be mentioned the ready-to-hang 
curtains of casement and two-and- 
three-quarter-yard lengths 
that come in the most in- 
triguing semi-glazed 
chintzes, with bed-spreads 
to match. Those in plain 
colors with a harmonizing 
plaid binding are among 
the newest of these. Then 
there are the ruch-trimmed 
sash curtains with colored 
dots and those with Tom 
Thumb ruffles; likewise 
dainty, ‘washable scrim 
curtains trimmed with 
gingham, for the kitchen. 
With these are new, deco- 
rative linen towelings, and 
gay peasant linens for the 
dining-room. 

In another department, 
amid an array of attractive flower 
vases, smoking accessories and or- 
namental details, are rock-garden 
plants, boxed for mailing, small 
rose bushes, the hardy Mexican 
flame-ball plant and garden mark- 


Lowestoft lamp with stretched ivory 
colored taffeta shade banded with red 
and blue ribbon in side panels, har- 
monizing with base. Courtesy, A. 


Khouri & Bro., 19 E. 47th St., N.Y. C. 


ers. New garden furniture is also 
shown in white painted iron and 
wicker with glass-topped tables 
and white iron floor lamps. 


AMPS with special shades de- 

signed for distribution among 
the decorators’ and _ high-class 
shops are shown to advantage in 
the new galleries of A. N. Khouri 
& Bro. 

In these, old porcelains, bronzes 
and marbles have been adapted to 
lamp bases and fitted with shades 
of stretched silk and pleated chif- 
fon to complete their usefulness. 
Glass of modern make such as ex- 
amples by Lalique are also remark- 
able in their beauty of coloring 
and rendering as in a carved, 
opaque glass urn with a rose dec- 
oration lighted from within the 
base. 

Supplementing the ornamental 
features of the stock are occasional 
pieces of antique French, English, 
Italian and Spanish furniture. 


FFIREPLACE equipment and 
mantels shown by Edwin Jack- 


ag? 


Fire-set comprising Empire column and irons 
finished in dull black with brass eagles; fire 
tools in rack and skillet fire lighter. Courtesy, 
Edwin Jackson, Inc., 175 E. 60th St., N. Y. C. 


son are now offering many new 
features, as in the fire-set, illus- 
trated; also the French Provincial 
mantels in native woods and Di- 
rectoire and Regency mantels, 
finished in black and white, that 
are priced most reasonably. An- 
other of unique type is a Victo- 
rian mantel of black iron with 
glass panels decorated with pearl 
Oriental painting, from an old 
house. 

As a very convenient feature of 
the fire-place is the woven brass 
curtain spark screen of guaranteed 
durability, made by this firm. This 
is hung from a metal panel hidden 
behind the arch of the opening and 
is operated by a chain with orna- 
mental ends, that causes it to over- 
lap and become spark proof. A 
further advantage lies in its always 
being at hand, which is especially 
to be recommended for a large 
opening where a removable screen 
is liable to be cumbersome. Frank- 
lin stoves are also available here. 


APPOINTMENTS 
for 
MODERN INTERIORS 
FINE ARTS 
OVERMANTELS 
CERAMICS 
meet of Coffee LAMPS 
several attractive SCREENS 


ORIGINAL 
THINGS— 


RUGS and TEXTILES 


HANDWOVEN FROM OUR 
OR YOUR DESIGNS— 


SHOWER CURTAINS 
and WALLPAPERS 
for BATHROOM 
ENSEMBLES — 


OLD VERONA MARBLE FOUNT 
(Rose Pink Color ) 


Marble and Stone 
Garden Ornaments 


FRANCES T. MILLER, INC. 
10 EAST 53 NEW YORK 


RETAIL WHOLESALE 


Geo. W. Funk 
862 Lexington Avenue Mew Dork 
near 65th Street 


DISTINCTIVE FIXTURES 
FOR BETTER HOMES... 


Manufacturers of unusual lighting fixtures, curtain tie-backs 
and poles, in crystal, wood and metal. Wrought iron garden 
furniture, call bells, individual lawn signs, trees and branches 
for ivy pots, foot scrapers and weather vanes. Brass and bronze 
faucet handles and coat hooks 
in forms of Dolphins, for bath- 
rooms and fountains. 

May we call your attention to 
our service department, where 
vases, candelabra, lanterns and 
fixtures may be electrified or 
repaired and where your heir- 
looms may be reproduced. We 
invite your patronage. ui 


J. A. LEHMAN INC. 


162 East 53rd Street, New York City 
Established Since 1889 
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LA New (, bile eegal Stevo to Gs Whe Oe, ome Ghee 


Readers of Arts and Decoration constitute a select clique that 
stresses the high importance of authentic design in a motor car. 
Quite naturally, therefore, the new Nash announced February 
27th will command particular appreciation. 

In its models for 1932, Nash applies the new Slip-Streamed 
design completely from V Radiator to Beavertail back. The 
whole result, as expressed in the Ambassador Eight Twin- 
Ignition Sedan pictured here, is immensely pleasing to the eye 
and of vital practical value as well. 

Slip-Streaming, together with the V- Radiator, reduces fron- 
tal air resistance while the Beavertail back design minimizes 
rear end “vacuum drag”, thus saving power-waste and increas- 
ing top speed. 

The Sedan shown above has a 125-horsepower motor and is 
on the 142-inch wheelbase. It is nearly three inches lower in 


over-all height. This new lowness is achieved without sacrifice 


STANDARD EIGHT 
121-inch Wheelbase 
$965 to $1095 


BIGss 1x 
116-inch Wheelbase 
$777 to $935 


SPECIAL EIGHT 
128-inch W heelbase 
$1270 to $1395 


- ALL PRICES, F. O. B. FACTORY 


of road clearance or head room by use of a new “500,000 mile” 
Silent Underslung Worm Drive Rear Axle. 

The lower center of gravity greatly increases the solidity and 
safety of Nash performance and gives it supremely easy steer- 
g and handling. Other major advancements also contribute 


& 
to this finer roadability—among them, the super-rigid, X-Dual 


in 


frame — the strongest built; wider tread, smaller wheels and 
larger tires; and Dash-Regulated, Full Range Ride Control. 

The new instrument panel is inset with two chromium 
trimmed glove compartments; all doors have inside locks; seats 
are wider; seat backs higher; seat cushions are cleverly contour- 
shaped; both side and center arm rests are more massive; the 
new interior metalware is very tasteful; and there are many 
more interesting new attractions. Your Nash dealer will be 
delighted to show you the new Nash and arrange a demonstra- 


tion at your convenience. 


AMBASSADOR EIGHT 
142-inch Wheelbase 
$1855 to $2055 


ADVANCED EIGHT 
133-inch Wheelbase 
$1595 to $1785 


The Jacobean Home in Bronxville of Mr. 


and Mrs. R. B. Maltby designed and executed 


witha DeepAppreciation of the Period Beauty 


NTRANCE to the Maltby home 
from the circular driveway which 
leads on the left to the front doorway 
and from the right to the drive which 
circles around the house. The fenestra- 
tion is particularly arresting and pleasing 
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Jacobean Architecture in Westchester 


This Modern Home Built to an Irregular Site 


Develops a New and Original Beauty 


Lewis Bowman, Architect~Hampton Shops, Decorators 


HEN we say 
W today, of a 

modern house, 
that the type of architec- 
ture is adapted from any 
famous period, what we 
really mean is that we 
have helped ourselves to 
all the ancient beauty that 
could be conveniently as- 
sociated with modern 
ideas of the best construc- 
tion that has ever been 
known for home comfort. 
In old days, in England 
or France or Italy, beau- 
ty was enough; the archi- 
tect was satisfied if the 
pitch of the roof had a dy- 
hamic sweep to it, if the 
windows from the outside 
filled their space on the 
wall adequately, were rich 
in color and nestled in 
trailing vines. He was sat- 
isfied with a great arched 
entrance on the ground 
floor which found its way to a dark court- 
yard, asking only that the entrance be 
magnificently set in a framework of carv- 
ed stone or corbeled brick, high enough 
and broad enough to admit a small army. 
Beauty they wanted in the color of the 
walls, brick or stone, in the color of the 
roof, slate or tile, in the combination of vari- 
ous materials, all brought together with an 


ideal of architectural excellence, for durabil-| 


ity, for charm. 

But to the inside of the house they gave 
little heed. There must, of course, be a mag- 
nificent banquet hall; there must be a fire- 
place in some corner that reached from floor 
to ceiling; and a raised dais in the back 
of the room where the host, be he king 
or commoner, sat with the favorite lady 
of the moment to welcome his honored 
guests in their very best and most pictur- 
esque clothes 

But those essentials in architectural con- 
struction which we count the very bread of 
life today—plenty of sunlight and air, excel- 
lent heating and plumbing, a house with 
rooms suited to everyone’s convenience, a 
kitchen which is the holy of holies in the 
modern home, the latest word in sanitary 
perfection, wide porches, and fine nurseries 
—these things not only meant nothing to 
the Mediaeval lord of the manor or his la- 
dies—less than nothing, because they had 
never even been imagined. 

But when we speak of a Jacobean house 


By MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 


HOWING the entrance hall with its free- 
hung stairway, and fine curving rail of 
wrought iron. The furniture comprises a 
group of rare antique Jacobean pieces 


in Westchester, we mean a combination of 
English Mediaeval beauty with the common- 
sense comfort and the extreme luxurious 
ideals of America today. The exterior of the 
house must still consider roof line and the 
window grouping and entrance and ap- 
proach; but for the inside, there must be the 
last word in exotic beauty and personal com- 
fort. There can be no doubt that Mr. Bow- 
man has achieved this remarkable combina- 
tion in the home of Mr. R. B. Maltby at 
Bronxville. The exterior of this rugged and 
picturesque structure is of light grey rubble- 
stone, known as Tuckahoe marble, which is 
quarried a few miles distant, with a hint of 
half-timber construction under the grouped 
windows and in the peak of the gable end. 
An extremely dignified finish to the exteri- 
or of the house is given by the trim of lime- 
stone and the lavish use of oak. The case- 
ment windows, which so vividly recall the 
finest of the Elizabethan houses, are of steel, 
modern manufacture. The effect of the whole 
as one approaches it from the driveway is 
one of great solidity, charm and picturesque 
beauty. 

The irregular site of this house compelled 
the solution of unusual problems. There was 


generous space but the 
hillside was so precipitous 
that it was found inadvis- 
able to run the driveway 
around the house; there- 
fore, as you will notice in 
the frontispiece, the house 
was placed over the drive- 
way and the living room 
was dropped about mid- 
way between the level of 
the first floor and the 
basement. This permitted 
an opportunity for a de- 
sign which was very inter- 
esting and tremendously 
practical, as there is an 
automobile entrance in 
the archway which gives 
access to the main-stair 
hall. After passing through 
this archway, the drive 
continues to the back of 
the house where the gar- 
age is attached. The land 
is full of rock outcrop- 
pings, and was originally 
covered with an oak forest, many of the 
specimens of which have been preserved 
carefully, adding an exciting ruggedness 
to the site. 

The bricks that are used in the half- 

timber construction are pale salmon color, 
made in Belgium, and the leaders and the 
gutters are of lead. There is some inter- 
esting crude carving on the brackets under 
the bay and along the barge board and the 
drops of the gables. 

Inside, the walls of the stairhall are lined 
with travertine as is the floor of the lower 
hall. The beautifully curved stair rail shown 
in the picture is of half-polished wrought 
iron trimmed with antique brass and an an- 
tique brass handrail. The floor of the upper 
hall is beautifully laid in maple and walnut. 

The living room of the Maltby house is 
one of really sumptuous loveliness. The en- 
tire room is paneled in walnut, the design in 
the period of Queen Anne with a finish of 
natural hue. The window hangings are bro- 
cade of téte de négre, embroidered in salmon 
and blue figures. 

A very splendid dining room is wainscoted 
in oak in early Jacobean design. There is a 
rich colored Chinese rug on the floor and the 
hangings are of jade green damask. 

Throughout these various rooms there is 
a delightful sense of harmony, as for in- 
stance the entrance hall has many tones of 
Venetian red which is in interesting con- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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IDE view of the Maltby 

home showing the 
beautiful arrangement of 
single and grouped win- 
dows, also the luxuriant 
planting of rhododendrons, 
many kinds of evergreens, 
all in harmony with the old 
standing oaks. The design 
of the house proves at- 
tractive from every angle 
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ETAIL of the entrance 
with a beautiful over- 
hanging window in half- 
timber construction and a 
glimpse of the single lead- 
ed window which lights the 
sides of the gables. The 
planting about the entrance 
is of evergreens and rhodo- 
dendrons, very luxurious 
and most appropriate to the 
sturdy architectural design 
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BOVE—The living room is beautifully wain- ELOW—Green dominates the other colors in the 
scoted in walnut and has a basic scheme of deep dining rvom, with the hangings of grey green, 
salmon, téte de négre and dull greyish blue. The chairs covered with green brocatelle and gold 


two love seats are covered with salmon damask and the rug light and dark green against oak walls 


om 
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Birthplace of Old Dresden, 
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and Rare Examples 


The First Factory for This Porcelain 
Was Established Under Royal Patron- 
age and in 1710 It Was Moved to the 
Castle of Albrechtsburg in Meissen 


By LAURA LORENSON 


HE boast of a mere boy, still in his teens, that he 

could turn base metal into gold gave to Saxony the 

honor of being the birthplace of European hard paste 
porcelain. 

Johann Friedrich Bottger, fleeing from Berlin, was given 
every opportunity at Dresden by Augustus Rex—known as 
“Augustus the Strong’—Elector of Saxony, who was badly 
in need of gold, to make good his boast. Failing in this, the 
wrath of a disappointed monarch was about to descend on 
him when, being an able chemist, he produced in 1707, with 
the aid of others, a red stoneware resembling Chinese 
boccaro, which was held in high esteem. This delighted 
his royal patron, who is said at one time to have exchanged 
a regiment of soldiers for some ceramic treasures. Bottger 

(Continued on page 58) 


Right—The ancient castle of Below—A view of Meissen, the 
Albrechtsburg, where Johann town of a thousand years, 


Friedrich Bottger labored to 
perfect the hard paste porce- 
Jain known as Dresden China, 
seen through a net of little 
streets, topped by the cathedral 


across the River Elbe. The ca- 
thedral and Albrechtsburg Cas- 
tle dominate every view of the 
town. Courtesy of German 
Tourist Information Office 
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Top, left and right—These de- 
lightful 18th Century candle- 
sticks illustrate the charm of 
porcelain flowers. The rococo 
mounts in the shape of swans 
suggest in detail the period of 
Louis XV. Photographs courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Center—*“Crinoline” group. This 
haughty lady with her snow- 
white horses harnessed in gold 
wears a yellow and mauve flow- 
ered costume in the mode of the 
period. 18th Century, with or- 
molu mount richly decorated 
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Top, center—Tureen belonging 
to the period 1763-96. Exquisite 
birds and flowers in rococo 
frames suggest French influence. 
Delicately modelled child emp- 
tying horn of plenty of fruit 
and flowers is used as a knob 


Left—Meissen porcelain plate 
painted with groups of figures in 
Louis XV costumes in the style 
of Huet. From the collection of 
William Frank Rattigan. Cour- 
tesy of the American Art Associ- 
ation-Anderson Galleries, Inc. 
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INING room showing the in- 
clusion of Louis XV and Re- 
gence furniture, the walnut buffet 
being in the more restrained Louis 
XV style while the table and 
chairs are of the earlier. Regence. 
Courtesy of Jacques Bodart, Inc. 


ABOVE the fireplace is an oval 
panel painted with flowers; 
on either side a large scenic pan- 
el; and a scenic tapestry above 
the sideboard, while the chair 
backs and seats are in rich needle- 
work. Courtesy Brunovan, Ine. 
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French Louis Dining Rooms in America 


By CHARLES STUART 


RENCHMEN retain . and 

probably deserve a_ greater 

reputation for courtliness and 
perception of the conventional 
amenities than those of any other 
nation. Nor is there any question 
that while the Italian, the Span- 
iard, and the Englishman, as well 
as other Europeans, are equally 
polite, the Frenchman unquestion- 
ably displays a particularly gra- 
cious observance of the social 
niceties. 

This is noticeable at any well- 
ordered French dining table. And 
though the points we shall now 
mention do not come within the 
scope of decorations, they are as- 
suredly connected with one of the 
arts; the art of being gracious. So 
we will touch upon an abstract art, 
before describing the interiors 
found with French dining rooms. 

Unlike the modern Anglo-Saxon 
custom where the host sits at one 
end of the table and the hostess at 
the other end, the French host is 
seated at the center of one side 
of the table, while the hostess is 
directly opposite to him. Here, we 
have a distinct association with 
the ancient custom when only one 
side of the “borde” was used and 
the master of the household sat in 
the center, with the master salt 
slightly to his right to indicate that 

(Continued on page 65) 
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IN this paneled room the chairs are in the Louis XV 
style and the side table in the classic manner of Louis 
XVI. The Oriental screen is a colorful note in keeping 
with the painted wall panel but at a different level. Fur- 
niture by Cassard Romano; P. W. French, decorator 


HE bread eupboard with china is an interesting color 
note. The furniture of the provincial type has the grace- 
ful forms of Louis XV. Decorative design is achieved by 
the use of a floral patterned silk in soft colors for the cov- 
ering on the chair seats. By courtesy Albert Grosfeld, Inc. 
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The Newest Spring 
Linens and Laces 


Developed in Intriguing De- 
signs for the Summer Dining 


Room, Bedroom and Bathroom 


Assembled by Elizabeth Lounsbery 


ATURAL terry che- 
nille bordered bath 
towel, with machine em- 
broidered emblem. Half- 
moon pattern mat. Also 
green crépe de Chine 
guest-towels with appli- 
quéd balls; white satin 
bordered coral mummy 
cloth towel, another, 
white with green hand- 
drawn edge; and one 
green linen, richly mono- 
grammed. Léron, Ine. 


ORMAL dinner table 

showing an ivory and 
turquoise rayon cloth, 
Royal Worcester  ser- 
vice plates, crystal can- 
delabra, silver compotes 
and a pair of turquoise 
pottery bowls with white 
and turquoise artificial 
calla lilies. The glass is 
of etched crystal, flat 
silver, the “Orchid” pat- 
tern. B. Altman & Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANA B. MERRILL 
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IGHT—Italian linen and lace bed- 
spread, pale green and natural; French 
linen sheet and square pillow case, appli- 
quéd in blue; percale sheet with white 
dots on peach border; green lawn blanket 
cover with mercerized stripes. These linens 
may be found at Grande Maison de Blanc 


EFT—Group of imported linen runners, 

obtainable in complete sets, including 
green appliquéd organdie; flesh colored 
handkerchief linen appliquéd in beige and 
brown; hand-woven linen with yellow, 
brown and orange squares; white em- 
broidered green-blue Rodier runner; and 
yellow hand loomed linen with silver 
thread embroidery. Cocktail napkins show 
embroidered cock, green fruit appliqué and 
greenand white embroidery. Mrs. Ehrich Co. 


Sh 


EFT—Table linens for the coun- 
try house are shown here in a 
range of varying prices, and for all 
uses, that include an informal, in- 
expensive luncheon cloth and nap- 
kin with striped brown border; 
Spanish filet dinner cloth in solid 
and open two-toned homespun ef- 
fect and French linen runner set 
combining twelve plate doilies and 
twelve napkins with a Beauvois 
embroidered hunting pattern. On 
the napkins, the emblems consist of 
four different embroidered mo- 
tifs. James McCutcheon & Co. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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A Modern Penthouse with Individuality 


HIS living room 

is conceived as 
a place where there 
will be a great deal 
of entertaining. The 
walls are of Eng- 
lish sycamore. Care 
has been taken to 
arrange the furni- 
ture to form con- 
versational groups 


| N the dining room 

the background 
is of white cherry 
woodenhanced with 
walnut and Japa- 
nese ash _ doors. 
These doors are uni- 
form throughout the 
apartment, acting as 
a motif to tie the 
rooms together. The 
room was designed 
with formality to 
supply a_ back- 
ground for Chip- 
pendale furniture 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY AMEMYA 
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The Living Room is Defi- 
sibel | ; nitely an Exponent of 
Wh Lk | the Modern Feeling 


I 
ll While the Dining Room 
il 


moni eS ae 
MY 


pendale 


VAHAN HAGOPIAN, A. 1. A., 
Architect 


HIS most intimate room 
in the home of Mr. 
Cecil Parker Stewart is 
a place for the owner to 
lounge, smoke and read. 
The horizontal lighting 
strip over the shelf and 
under the books permits 
the reader to have ample 
light whether sitting or re- 
clining on the couch, cov- 
ered with buff pigskin 


HE materials in the 

fireplace are golden 
morocco, cream-colored 
and dark purple marble. 
The walls are English 
sycamore, treated in nat- 
ural beige color. The 
rug is antique rose color 
and the furniture is up- 
holstered in rust color, sil- 
ver and a pale yellow 


NE country’s ills are another country’s good-fortune. Nor has 
this truism ever been more convincingly demonstrated than 
by the immense quantities of irreplaceable art treasures which 

have come to these United States from Europe during the past ten 
years. And even if of late many of the old-world nations have placed 
a strict embargo upon the outgoing of their more valuable works, 
there is a store in Russia as vast as that of Ali Baba, to which the 
Open Sesame is known. 

Many things we refuse to accept from the land of Sovietism, but 
art treasures are not among them; neither are the present governors 
of the erstwhile realms of the Czars averse to accepting good Ameri- 
can dollars in exchange. With the result that fine furniture, priceless 
jewels, silverware, porcelains, fabrics and not a few old masters 
which once graced the palaces of 
the Russian aristocrats, now rest 
in the more serene atmosphere of 
American homes. 

In passing in and out of the 
more important shops of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
other large cities, we often find an 
exhibition of a small or large col- 
lection of works of art which have 
found their way from Russia. And 
with few exceptions, those works 
of art are more likely to prove to 
be of French origin. Recently we 
tarried in a Fifth Avenue estab- 


Aboye—Aubusson rugs of this type in 
which the pattern consists of various 
blossoms in natural shades are happy 
notes of color, the brighter tones be- 
ing woven on soft greys and grey-green 


This English rug in needlepoint is an 
especially intricate and colorful pat- 
tern, the various tones of the leaves, 
flowers and fruit being in soft relief on 
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Carpets and Rugs Trod 
by Royal Feet 


Magnificent Rugs Made by the Aubusson, 
the Early EnglishWeavers and the Peasants 
of Bessarabia for Russian Royal Palaces 
Are Being Brought to the New World. 
Rugs from Collection of W. & J. Sloane 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


Author of “Collector’s Guide to Furniture Design,” etc. 


lishment to see some Aubusson rugs and carpets; only 
to learn that they had been made for different old 
Russian families during the Imperial régime. 

Numerous other rugs were included in this quite 
remarkable display, but the majority were examples 
made by the French weavers from the time of Louis 
XIV to the Empire; each change of decorative style, 
during this long period being evident in the several 
distinctive features of the woven pattern. Because it 
is possible to see in such a representative collection the 
influences exercised by the French Court, at different 
times, upon the designs of the weavers. 

It is not improbable that Aubusson is more generally associated 
with the splendid tapestries which have been woven there for cen- 
turies, the traditions of Aubusson dating as far back as 772 with 
the coming of the Saracens from Morocco. At that time, a few of the 
invaders settled in this little French town and introduced the art of 
weaving which had long been known to the Eastern races. And any- 
one, familiar with the delightful valley watered by the River Creuse 
and the nearby rolling hills, can readily understand how this fertile 
spot would appeal to the Moors whose country was to a great extent 
desert. 

No rugs of any importance seem to have been made until about 
1254, when Louis IX returned to France after being held prisoner 
by the Moors, the rugs of that time being called sarrasinois because 


a lighter ground bordered by scrolls 
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of their Saracenic origin. And broadly speaking, the older French 
rugs may be divided into two classes, the Aubusson and the Savon- 
nerie; which, while differing considerably in texture and technique, 
are both unmistakably French in character. 

It must be remembered that the early French kings and nobles 
carried rugs and tapestries with their impedimenta even when they 
were at war; not for decorative purposes but for the comfort the 
fabrics afforded. It is possible that this accounts for the close sim- 
ilarity between the weave of the Aubusson tapestries and carpets; 
the only difference being the use of a coarser stitch with the rugs and 
carpets in order to make them thicker and heavier to withstand the 


Above—Design woven by 
the peasants of Bessara- 
bia showing the French 
influence in the bouquets 
within the medallions and 
the scroll border; the tra- 
ditional orientalism of 
this part of Russia ap- 
pears in the geometrical 
arrangement of the medal- 
lions and black ground 


Right—Copy of an early 
English rug in the South 
Kensington Museum wovy- 
en by hand; the dark 
blue ground is in gros 
point and the various 
flowers and fruit of the 
design in petit point, the 
border being rose. Each 
sprig is in soft but definite 
colors and there is a cu- 
rious lemon peel motif 
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harder wear they may receive. 

Here we will not describe the 
technicalities of French rug 
weaving except to explain that 
the design is taken from a car- 
toon painted by some skilled 
artist and then woven in wool; 
silk often being used to accen- 
tuate certain high-lights of the 
pattern. The cartoon is placed 
behind the weaver, who stands 
at the loom, and is reflected in 
a mirror in front of him. And it 
has been said truly that inter- 
preting the original colored 
drawing into the woven fabrics 
is like translating poetry from 
one language to another. Be- 
cause the utmost care must be 
taken not to vary the rhythm, 
otherwise the beauty is marred. 

This beauty in carpets is en- 
tirely unlike that of almost all 
other articles which enter into 
the decoration of our rooms; 
whereas woodwork, lighting fix- 
tures, porcelain and other orna- 
ments reflect varying degrees of 
light, the floor coverings absorb 
light and replace it with colorful 
designs. These designs, of course, 
vary according to the type of 
the weave; and some of the rugs 
and carpets of the Eastern type, 
both old and modern copies 
made on American looms, have 
a delightful sheen which reflects 
subtle lights. 

In the weave of the Aubusson 
there is a distinct likeness to 
that of the Oriental Khilim 
rugs; but the colors of the Aubusson are of such delicacy and the 
patterns so perfect in their artistry as to make them distinctive 
from any others. 

All the patterns clearly show the prevailing taste of the French 
Court at different periods which, in turn, inspired the fashions among 
aristocratic circles in Russia; and this explains why so many fine 
works by the French 18th and 19th Century craftsmen are now 
coming from the palaces of Leningrad and Moscow. In fact, Au- 
busson rugs seem to have been associated with all the great Courts 
of Europe and for that matter were popular as well in the homes 
of the late Colonial and early Republican periods of America. 
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A more conventional pattern of the Au- 
busson made during the Empire period 
with somewhat geometrical arrangement 
of small floral motifs on dark ground and 
the center garland on a lighter ground 


There is one in the parlor of Mount 
Vernon, commonly supposed to have 
been presented by Louis XVI to 
George Washington, after he became 
President; but, unfortunately the 
laws of the United States do not per- 
mit the President to accept such gifts, 
consequently it is more likely that 
Washington purchased the rug pri- 
vately. There is another Louis XVI 
Aubusson carpet in the dining room 
of this same historic house, which has 
an oval medallion on an ivory ground 
with the rest of the main field a soft 
rose; the ivory being repeated with 
the wide ornamental border. 

Numerous modern American rooms, 
too, have been furnished with repro- 
ductions of original Aubusson carpets 
and rugs, one especially fine example 
having been made for the paneled 
library ef the New York home of Mr. 
William Ziegler, Jr. And it is safe to 
say that the present exhibition will 
result in an even larger number being 
copied from the delicate patterns wo- 
ven in these early French fabrics. 

One rug, illustrated, clearly ex- 
hibits all the high development of 
the French weavers’ craft during the reign of Louis XIV. The in- 
fluence of the ancient classic is evident in the elaborate foliated 
scrolls and rosettes in each corner; in the floral festoons; and in the 
leaf and ribbon border which is woven to resemble a molding. The 
small escallop shell is a carry-over from an earlier Spanish tradition 
and was freely used as an ornament in France during the Louis XV 
or rococo period. This same shell motif is adapted with the center 
sun-burst effect of the center medallion to this rug as an emblem of 
Louis XIV, who was often referred to as the “Sun King”. 

As with all Aubusson designs, the colors are remarkably soft; the 
floral subjects and the various conventionalized leaf motifs allowing 
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for the use of rose, blue, brown, gold, and cream while the splendid 
red typical of these rugs is introduced to emphasize the delicate 
shades. This use of more or less strongly contrasting tones tends to 
eliminate any otherwise somewhat cold formality with the classicism 
of the pattern where a rug is fairly large. 

With many, there is often an unmistakable and poetic joyousness 
in the arrangement of the design. For example, one especially suit- 
able for a small room is woven entirely with bouquets and running 
tendrils of leaves and flowers, so arranged as to form a circular 
medallion and to follow the outline of the rug. The main decoration 
is a bouquet of various flowers in natural colors, the bright reds 
and greens standing out in attrac- 
tive relief against soft greys and 
grey-green grounds. 

There is a similar free use of flow- 
ers with most of the Aubusson rugs 
intended for the boudoirs and more 
intimate apartments of the court 
beauties. Some of this type combine 
the colorful gaiety of natural forms 
with the formality of the conven- 
tional classic ornaments. The center 
decoration will consist of a bouquet 
of varicolor flowers, each carefully 
woven in its natural tones on some 
soft ground, such as the curious 
light brown spoken of as écru. This 
will be treated as a distinct panel 
inclosed in perhaps a chain of 
daisies; the remainder of the field 
having a blue or blue-green or other 
suitable ground which, while blend- 
ing, yet causes the center panel to 
appear in what is known with porce- 
lain as “reserve.” 

Often the larger and darker ground 
is patterned by foliated scrolls tied 

(Continued on page 66) 


In this Louis XIV Aubusson design the 
classic influence is present in the foli- 
ated scrolls, floral festoons and the 
molded frame of the border, the lighter 
centre ground being brought into relief 
by the liberal use of a rich dark red 
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Enchanting portrait of Frances Cran- 


field, Fifth Countess of Dorset, from 
a painting by Sir Anthony Van Dyke 


PA IN G from the Lord Sackville 
Collection, a Krole heirloom painted 


in 1638. Courtesy of The Averill House 
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Some Sympathetic 
Painted Portraits of 


Aristocratic Cats 


These Dignified Creatures Are Taken 
Very Seriously by their Proud Owners: 
the Portraits Were Seen in a Recent 
Show of Painted and Sculptured Cats 


Courtesy Maurel Gallery 


BOVE—The decorative quality of this 
painting of a Javanese cat is brought 
about by repeating the beige and black color- 
ing of the animal in the tall black jar of Easter 
lilies. A delightful note is added in the green 
stems and leaves of the lilies duplicated in the 
eyes of this rather fiercely proud personage. 
“Easter Lilies” was painted by Agnes Tait, an 
authority on the subject of cat portraiture 


BOVE—These de- 

lightfully posed 
and richly contrasted 
cat aristocrats are 
painted by Steinlen. 
Their individual qual- 
ity confirms the belief 
that every cat has its 
own curious personal- 
ity which must be un- 


EFT This quite cap- 
tivating painting 
of two fluffy pussies is 
by Geoffry Norman. It 
is called “Hippo and 
4 ” 
Browne a d Was derstood in order to 
oaned the exhibition in t friendshi 
by Mrs. Franz Schmidt, piece by Phoche 


Jr. Not only is. the Artligh Collection 
painting very realistic, 


but the composition of 
the cats as individ- 
uals is fascinating and 
done with distinction 
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Enchanting Gardens of the Cote D’Azur 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CH. MASSIN ET CIE., EDITEURS, PARIS 


Nome of the most beautiful 


estates in all France slope | ee entrance to the formal garden of the 
Villa La Tourelle, residence of Monsieur 
down to the ever blue le Henaff at Saint-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, France. The 


arch of climbing roses between two Corinthian 
pillars leads to the terraces of clipped hedges and 
cypresses. The architect is M. Octave Godard 


shores of the Mediterranean 
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BOVE—The terraces in the garden of Madame A. 
Adam’s Villa Bellanda at Cimiez, France, where the 
simplicity of the design and the beauty of trees and 
flowers make a charming ensemble. With, of course, 
a suggestion of lovely old Versailles in the long vista 
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ELOW—tThe Villa Bellanda is just back of Nice, where 
the garden is set among many olive trees with their 
sharply etched lines of black and silver against the vivid 
sky of the midi. About this lovely spot are the rolling 
hills of Cimiez. Designed by Monsieur Octave Godard 
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ABOVE—A general view of the garden of the Countess 
of Beauchamp at the Villa La Leopolda, Villefranche- 
sur-Mer, France, showing the sombre cypresses as a most 
fitting background for the profusion of gay southern 
flowers and broad expanses of grass and blooming shrubs 


ELOW—tThe atrium and the reflecting pool in the gar- 
den of the Countess of Beauchamp. The art of the Jand- 
scape architect, Monsieur Octave Godard, in this case, 
has been used to make a fitting setting for the beauty 
of the view of the distant hills and the blue Mediterranean 
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Coffee Pots and Teapots 
Some Two Centuries Old 


The Silver Shown in These Hlustrations Probably 
Are Among the Most Priceless Pieces in the World 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN 


Author of “Chats on Old Silver,” etc. 


HE collection and the consequent study of antique silver teapots 

| and coffee pots is a fascinating subject. It extends from the seven- 

teenth to the nineteenth century, and of course the manufacture is 

still carried on and many fine modern designs are being made which may 
one day be similarly collected. 

The field of antique silver embraces some of the most beautiful designs 
ever undertaken by the metal worker and among his favorite designs the 
coffee pot and teapot, perhaps more especially the latter, afford a great 
variety of surprisingly original craftsmanship. 

The fashions of the various periods are reflected in the serving of 
coffee and the drinking of tea. These beverages introduced from the East 
became complementary to the usage of the national wines in the coun- 
tries to which they were imported. Apparently in England coffee obtained 
an earlier hold than tea. The Dutch and the English East Indian trading 
companies introduced tea and the French brought coffee into popular 
usage. These events were in the seventeenth century. The further dis- 
semination of tea and coffee geographically is interesting and should re- 
ceive consideration in the examination of the various vessels used in their 
preparation and consumption. As a rough generalization it may be said 
that the Latin races prefer coffee and Anglo-Saxon peoples tea, and 
of course Russia over a long period imported caravan tea in brick 
form. 

The present article deals with antique silver teapots and coffee pots 
bearing the hall-mark of the various guilds of goldsmiths of which Lon- 
don can show a record of three centuries. The series of marks including 
the letters determining the date are of extreme importance to the col- 
lector as they are protected by a great many statutes and severe penalties 
are enforced upon anyone falsifying or fabricating such legal marks 


Top—Coffee pot with engraved Lower left—Teapot, George II. 


crest and elaborate scroll decoration, 
London 1776. Maker’s mark, I. D. 


Center—Coflfee pot with great beau- 


ty of form. There is a leaf motif on 
handle, spout and lid. London, 1832 


Small in size and graceful in its oc- 
tagonal design, on shaped stand 


Lower right—Tea set, George II, 
1730. Sugar basin and cream jug 
on tray. Tea kettle on lamp stand 
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ate are equivalent in England, Scotland and Ireland to the coin of the 
realm. 

The study of these most intricate and complicated series of marks can 
be pursued by those interested, be it said to their great advantage, in many 
of the volumes dealing with the collection of old silver. 

With this protection in regard to carefully authenticated silver the rec- 
ognition at auction has been sustained. As proof of this is the record of an 
antique Chocolate Pot with lamp-stand, illustrated, made by Thomas 
Bolton of Dublin, 1708, which brought £1280 (English pounds) in London 
in 1929, This is a rare and early specimen of the time of Queen Anne. 

The eighteenth century offers the best field for collectors of antique 
teapots and coffee pots. Among early examples of teapots are those with 
pear-shaped or melon-shaped body; the latter often have a tall domed lid. 
An interesting feature is the great length in measurement across from the 
tip of the spout to the outer edge of the ebony handle. This peculiarity is 
found in old Bow and old Worcester china teapots. The width is often 
greater than the height. Nor are these teapots of great dimensions. 

This idiosyncrasy of the designers is shown in the time of George II 
of which period a tea set is illustrated, with the tea kettle. It may be 
noted that the early forms were especially plain and had not departed 
from the simplicity and reticence which is associated in furniture with the 
Queen Anne period at the opening years of the eighteenth century. This 
tea set is of London make of the year 1730. Three years before the found- 
ing of Georgia. 

A coffee pot made by Augustin Courtauld in London exhibits the same 
simplicity of design free from chasing and massive ornament. The name 
of the maker suggests foreign, probably French, origin. A number of 
French refugees wrought silver plate in London at this time. The greatest 
of them was Paul de Lamerie whose creations in splendour of design and 
ornament entitle him to be regarded as the Chippendale of silversmiths. 
His ornate workmanship covered a period up to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. He died in 1751. But the tradition he inaugurated for ex- 
uberance of design and in many cases overloaded ornament has not de- 
serted the silversmiths up to the present day. 

The possibilities of adorning a plain surface with rich chasing and scroll 
work embracing flowers and moulded spouts in the form of dragons and 
lids surmounted with cone or pineapple models became leading motifs 
with silver work in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

The fine coffee pot in date 1769 elaborately chased with floral design in 
relief was executed at Edinburgh by Patrick Robertson. The elon- 
gated foot is a feature at this period, both in coffee pots and teapots and 
also in cream jugs and similar vessels. Another coffee pot made in London 

(Continued on page 67) 


Lower right—Tea urn. Maker, Pat- Top—Coffee pot with engraved coat 
rick Robertson, Edinburgh, 1778. At of arms. London. The maker was 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh Augustin Courtauld, date, 1730 
Lower left—Tea set, George III, Center—Chocolate pot with lamp- 
1810. Teapot, sugar basin, and stand, Maker Thomas Bolton, Dub- 
cream jug in pleasing fluted design lin 1708. Messrs. Sotheby, London 
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A House Venetian 
in Mood, Coloring, 
and Feeling 


This Charming Palm Beach Home 
Is Gay and Light with a Color 
Scheme Dominated by Bougain- 
villea Running Through Garden 


and Interior 


Decorated by 


Grace Hyman Hutchins 


HE walls of the home of 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis A. 
Shaughnessy are ivory white 
stucco with terra cotta tile 
for the roof. The trim, in- 
cluding the pillars and the 
little baleony, is Caen stone. 
The umbrella, awnings and 
furniture follow the general 
color scheme, Bougainvillea, 
with blue-green and_ gold 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LUCY LAMAR 
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HE walls of this very charm- 

ing dining room are washed 
with a sort of flame color over 
gold, and the curtains are yellow 
Fortuny fabric with gold design. 
The Italian chairs are covered 
in old Italian velvet trimmed 
with a fringe of gold, green and 
Bougainvillea. The table is 18th 
Century Italian. The floors are 
waxed terra cotta Mizner tiles 


[|X the spacious entrance hall, 
the walls are Caen stone and 
the beautiful ballisters are of 
wrought iron. There is a fine old 
Italian cassone in the corner 
over which the fronds of a fish- 
tail palm are spread. Curtains 
on the landing are of Bougain- 
villea purple gauze which gives 
a wonderful glow in the hall 
when the sun pours through 
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BOVE—This “Daisy Band” 

rhododendron shown 
above is one of the finest hy- 
brids. It is completely hardy 
at the Arnold Arboretum, a 
part of Harvard University, 
and a treasure-garden of the 
finest trees and shrubs gath- 
ered from all over the world 


IGHT—The great South- 
ern Magnolia, M. grandi- 
lora, is recognized as “the 
zrandest of all broad-leaved 
evergreen trees.” It belongs 
naturally in Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, and upper Florida, pro- 
ducing there its large flowers, 
from spring to summer 


and their kind, when evergreens are mentioned. These in- 

clude what Dr. Bailey in his monumental work “The Culti- 

vated Evergreens” mentions as “a mighty group in the vegetable 
community.” They are mostly the cone-bearers, so called because 
of their peculiar and often handsome scaled fruits. When one has 
just been missed by the falling cone of the great sugar pine of the 
Sierra forests, he is more inclined to consider the group as including 
a form of aerial artillery! ; 
But of this vast family, generally evergreen, the leaves of which 
are needle-like, this discussion has nothing to do. I want rather to 
bring to attention just a few of the splendidly decorative plants 
mentioned botanically as “broad-leaved evergreens.” They are ever- 
green in the same sense as are the conifers, because their leaves also 
change but slowly, though they do change, but not all at once 
under conditions of health. ; 
_Let us begin with the lowly, useful and beautiful ground-cover 
division of the broad-leaved evergreens, mentioning first the one 
probably most adaptable. Its common name is disagreeably ‘“Japa- 
nese Spurge,” but it is much more generally known as Pachysandra 
terminalis. The word Pachysandra is as easy to say as chrysanthe- 
mum or geranium or verbena, and that is plenty for a very excellent 
plant. To cover a bank in shade, or even in sun, to clothe ground 
under trees where grass can hardly be induced to grow to fill in 
odd corners in the garden with its cheerful green spread pachy- 
sandra is supreme. The year-around color is just about the same, 


ba ee of us think of the pines and spruces, the cedars and yews, 
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Evergreens Without 
Needles 


A Family Which Includes Laurels, 
Rhododendrons, English Ivy and a 
Host of Other Favorites 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


and as I write these words the 
pleasing notched leaves are peeping 
above the light snow that scantily 
clothes the ground. About a foot in 
height at its maximum, but usually 
below that, this evergreen does 
have flowers, not at all conspicuous 
and not very abundant, and some- 
times also bears a pleasing white 
fruit. Its high value, however, is 
for its richly green leafage and for 
its endurance of diversified garden 
conditions. It spreads by under- 
ground roots or stolons, approxi- 
mately six to twelve inches a year 
in every direction from its center, 
and may easily be propagated by 
cuttings, kept moist and shaded, in 
any location. I have, indeed, coy- 
ered the bare space under a low- 
hanging evergreen by inserting 
pachysandra cuttings which in the 
course of time became useful plants. 

What I grew up to know as 
“myrtle” is  botanically Vinca 
minor, and this is another of these 
evergreen ground covers, not quite 
so hardy as pachysandra but ex- 
tremely useful. It is often found 
in old cemeteries and is especially 
characteristic of old gardens. Early 
in spring a very beautiful blue 
flower liberally surmounts its low- 
lying foliage. It is quite indifferent 
as to soil and will grow in almost 
dense shade. A recent form known as the Bowles variety has broader 
and thicker leaves and seems slightly more vigorous than its parent. 
It is a trailer, not a climber. 

When early in spring I walk into my little rock-garden and a most 
delicious odor meets me, I know that the daphne is in bloom. Daphne 
cneorum is the botanical name, because the daphne family includes 
a good many other items. This particular variety is evergreen, of 
vigorous growth when it likes the place, and its many exceedingly 
fragrant, deep pink flowers in early spring are not infrequently re- 
peated at least once and sometimes twice later. 

This lovely daphne is just a little bit choicy about its habitat. 
I think it insists on the same soil as other ericaceous plants require, 
which means that it will not endure the close proximity of lime. 
Those who start with it are thus informed with the suggestion that 
they use leaf-mould, peat moss and like sour-soil adjuncts as condi- 
ments for this dainty and delightful evergreen. 

The English ivy, Hedera helix, is one of the most effective ever- 
green ground covers where it is hardy. Allowed to trail on the ground 
it will endure colder weather than if trained over a wall or other 
structure to which its peculiar aerial roots make claim. A vast 
variety of leaf forms characterize this pleasing family, and there is 
now available a “Baltica” variety which is definitely hardy even 
in New England. This vine—for that is what it is—has no par- 
ticular soil preferences, and will endure complete shade, while also 
flourishing in the sun. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ELOW—The  Ameri- 

can Laurel, sometimes 
called “Calico Bush,” is 
Kalmia latifolia. It is na- 
tive to the mountains of 
Eastern America, even 
south to Florida. Its 
beautiful white flowers 
(sometimes delicate pink) 
are flecked with a touch 
of crimson on each petal 


RICHT—Named for the 

wife of America’s 
greatest tree authority is 
the “Mrs. Charles Sarg- 
ent,” a Catawbiense hy- 
brid rhododendron of 
great beauty. Its blooms 
are large, with crimped 
petals and they are bright 
pink, spotted in crim- 
son with yellow throats 


BOVE—The_ hybrid rhododendron 
“Marie Stuart,” on a great Massachu- 
setts estate in mid-June, is of Catawbiense 
hybrid origin; its immense blooms are 
pale pink with deep reddish brown spots 


EFT—The “President Lincoln” rhodo- 
dendron grows in a large nursery on 
Long Island. It is a Catawbiense hybrid, 
from Europe. Large flowers are almost 
pure white, feathered with deep crimson 
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IGHT—The first of 

these three fabrics is a 
plaid cotton in pale bed- 
room shades, suitable for 
curtains and bedspreads; 
center, eggplant and 
cream semi-glazed chintz, 
also pink coral and tan, 
yellow and tan and green 
and rust; right, multi- 
colored flowered linen 
showing roses and del- 
phiniums on a tan ground. 
Stroheim & Romann 
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Upholstery Fabrics for 


the Summer Home 


Gay, Fresh Colors Appear with 


Materials Applied to New Uses 


This Season, Some in the Sun- 


fast, 


Moth-Proofed Woolens 


JXBONES In this group of 
three fabrics is a blend- 
ed, green and yellow mercer- 
ized cotton, 50” slip cover- 
ing; a flowered mulberry 
cotton tapestry, also other 
colors; and a cotton damask 
of effective modernistic de- 


Signs epee. © Lhorpe Gos 


EFT—Three woolen tex- 
ture fabrics including, at 

left, a horizontal striped 
weave in henna and browns; 
center, black and _ white 
homespun overcoating, adapt- 
able as furniture covering; 
and a green and beige mix- 
ture. American Woolen Co. 
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IGHT— Inexpensive 

striped Directoire 
silk and cotton mate- 
rial, green and cream 
and other combina- 
tions; center, Grinling 
Gibbons 55” linen in 
tan and brown and 
other colors; and two- 
toned gold colored 
Toile de Flandres, also 
rust, beige, antique 
blue and rose. From 
Johnson & Faulkner 


IGHT—Among the patterns 

in silk is this white striped 
taffeta, banded in pink roses, 
that may also be had in blue, 
turquoise, peach and green, 
especially effective for bed- 
room draperies. Center, an- 
tique satin of rough silk and 
cotton, in beige, copper, to- 
bacco, gold, two shades of 
green, cedar and two blues; 
and at right, Louis XV satin 
damask, Pillemont design. Col- 
ors green and beige, gold, blue, 
red, and cedar. Cheney Bros. 


EFT—Three distinctive pat- 

terns are shown in this cot- 
ton and rayon zigzag weave, 
50” wide, in green, red, rust, 
orchid and yellow; center, a 
fast color wool, also 50”, in 
peach, rose or green, desirable 
as a sofa covering, also over- 
draperies; and at right, a 
glazed or semi-glazed multi- 
colored block chintz, 36” wide. 
This could be consistently ap- 
plied to playrooms for adults or 
children. Morton Sundour Co. 
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French Provincial Moods tn Decoration 


The Quaint Beauty of These Simple French Furnishings Blends Charm- 


ingly with Other Types of Decoration: Decorated by Elizabeth Lenahan 


By ELIZABETH MacRAE BOYKIN 


HE charm of the informal dawned upon us some years 

i ago when we first began to appreciate the simple sincere 

tel of Early American architecture and decoration. This 
revival of Colonial stylés in decoration presaged our interest 
in the possibilities of the provincial furniture of France. For 
here is the same sturdy livable utility,:the same intimate hos- 
pitality, together with a gracious tradition 
of artistry and hand craftsmanship. French 
provincial furniture has the grace without 
the furbelow of French court furniture of 
the 18th century, and at the same time a 
pleasant domesticity, a respect for its home- 
ly role. 

Though essentially practical and unpre- 
tentious, the term “provincial” as applied 
to this type of French furniture is some- 
what misleading because it implies a more 
rustic peasant spirit than that which per- 
vades this charming furniture. The chief 


ABOV E—A pine paneled dining room 

which delightfully carries out, in both 
furniture and wood decoration, the quaint 
and charming atmosphere of ithe French 
provincial house. The modern rug is in bril- 
liant colors. Courtesy Charlotte Furniture Co. 


IGHT—Graceful lines of simple provin- 
cial furniture are adapted to modern 
living. The lamps are of pewter; the couch, 
covered in quilted toile de jouy, is set ina 
beech alcove. Courtesy W. and J. Sloane 


difference between the provincial furniture of France and that 
of other countries, including America, is that the French is more 
finished, less crude and primitive. It curves gracefully; its deco- 
rative grooves and panels and pulls have a characteristic rhythm 
expressed i in flowing lines and turns. Yet despite this cultivated 
detail, French provincial furniture retains its earthy, friendly 
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IGHT—A French provincial 
room in the penthouse apart- 
ment of Miss Catherine McNelis 
in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Furni- 
ture and pine paneled walls make 
a delightful environment for the 
shelves of brilliantly covered books 


ELOW—A corner in the living 

room of Miss MecNelis’ apart- 
ment. Comfortable furniture and 
soft lighting contribute to a 
charming ensemble. The furniture 
is in mellow tones of walnut and 
beech. Colors are turquoise blue 
and ivory with gleaming pewter 


simplicity. It expresses a curious 
reverence for wood grains, for nat- 
ural walnut and beech rubbed to 
gleaming satin patines. 

In the furniture of provincial 
France, there is to be noticed the 
primary quality of utility. The 
pieces set squarely and determined- 
ly on their four strong legs. In 
cupboards and chests, there are 
shelves and drawers of spacious 
proportions for practical duty. The 
large tables are broad and solid 
and often draw out to larger capac- 
ity upon occasion, and there are 
innumerable small tables and com- 
modes with useful top surfaces and 
practical shelves and drawers. Al- 
coves for beds and sofas are de- 
signed with shelves and storage 
compartments of unexpectedly or- 
namental appearance. The chairs, 
bless them, have the hearty genial 
manner of a sprawling country 
house; low. and wide they are with separate cushioned backs 
and seats and comfortable little footstools to match. 

The appeal of French provincial décor is not alone based 
upon the furniture, however. The decorative accessories of simi- 
lar origin likewise attract us, and they may be combined grace- 
fully with many other types of furnishings. The toile de jouy 
patterns are always delightful and in either wall papers or 
drapery materials bring naive charm to many rooms. Chintz 
with small sprigs and little pictorial medallions suggests the 
placid manner of a comfortable homestead, and there are many 
pleasant plaids in wall papers and fabrics. All-over patterns as 
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quaint and pretty as the inside of an old-fashioned trunk make 
charming wall coverings, draperies or carpets as backgrounds 
for French provincial furniture. 

Quimper pottery, with its complacent motifs that typify so 
jovially the local character of Breton designs, suggests pleasant 
settings for informal tables. Then of course there are many 
flowered and scenic patterns in provincial pottery, some char- 
acterized by jaunty little mottoes, others carrying a bar or so 
of an old song. Table linens of weaves both coarse and fine 
are shown in refreshing motifs often checked or plaid, and there 
are Basque cottons in clear brilliant colorings and versatile 
stripes to enliven bright casual ta- 
bles. 

One of the most satisfying as- 
pects of French provincial decora- 
tion is its stimulating use of color. 
The pure primitive colors are often 
effective in such combinations as 
red, white and blue. Fresh jonquil 
yellows with browns, apricots, tur- 
quoise, coral, jade and such tones 
are attractively adapted, while 
again the prim duller colors, sepia, 
mustard, plum, old blue and ashes 
of roses may be harmonized with 
charm in a room of French pro- 
vincial inspiration. 

A penthouse apartment in New 
York that was recently done in this 
style made interesting use of rust 
colored carpets throughout with 
turquoise painted walls for the liv- 
ing room. Cornices and moldings 
cut out in curving patterns and 
stained in walnut, the wood used 
for the furniture, made distinctive 
accents, and the windows were 
hung with a flowered chintz of old 
parchment ground figured in yel- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Motoring Through 


the Hills and 
Valleys of Italy 


There Is Probably No 
More Picturesque Coun- 
try in the World for the 
Motor Tourist than the 
Mountainous Lake Re- 


gion of Italy 


Courtesy Italian Tourist Information Office 


BOVE—The beautiful and 

famous valley of San Pel- 
ligrino, one of Italy’s best 
known resorts. This marvel- 
ous valley, flooded with sun- 
light, easily reached by mo- 
tor, is considered one of the 
most healthful and_ pictur- 
esque spots in Northern Italy 


IGHT—Along the Garde- 

sana, one of the most 
spectacular automobile roads 
in the world, recently com- 
pleted in Italy along the west 
coast of Lake Garda. This 
new road has been cut 
through mountainous cliffs 
which rise perpendicularly 
from the waters of the lake 
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A Gayer Note in Modern Living 


There Is Great Variety in These Rooms, and All Show Good Composition 
and Fresh Coloring. By Members of the Decorators’ Club of New York 


HIS living room in the 

home of Mrs. Orville 
Griffith Waring is furnish- 
ed in tones of green, rose 
and gold. The hand-tufted 
rug was especially woven 
to match the curtains. 
Furniture is all original 
18th Century. Decorated 
by Mrs. Nellie V. Cranz 


Tas lovely living room 

of Mrs. Randolph Ort- 
man in Virginia has 
paneled walls of green, 
marked off with marble- 
ized pilasters. The cur- 
tains and chairs are in gay 
chintz, and an armchair 
by the window is covered 
in rough red and black 
hand-woven fabric. Miss 
Gheen, Inc., decorator 
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N the living room of this charming country house the 
walls are warm cream and the woodwork solid mahog- 
any. The mantel is antique black marble veined in gold, 
and the draperies are in linen on a black background with 
mellow tones. Mrs. George Talmey, architect and decorator 


DELIGHTFUL room in the home of Mr. and Mrs. B. 
W. Jones of Garden City. The color scheme is de- 
veloped from a large Oriental rug with its rich tones of 
deep wine, red and blue, and is carried throughout furni- 
ture covering and draperies. Vesta L. Giles, decorator 
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Above—Natalie Hall in Vin- 
cent Youman’s musical play, 
“Through the Years,” playing 
at the Manhattan Theatre 


Right—Erin O’Brien-Moore in 
John Golden’s presentation of 
“Riddle Me This!” now run- 
ning at John Golden Theatre 


Extreme right—Catherine Proc- 
tor in Arthur Goodman’s play, 
“Tf Booth Had Missed,” pro- 
duced at Maxine Elliott Theatre 


Broadway Io Date 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


“TF BOOTH HAD MISSED” 
NE of the pleasantest ways I have of filling up 
O my hollow half-hours is to speculate on what 
would have happened if Brutus had not stabbed 
Caesar, if Judas had not sold out the Nazarene, if 
Charles Martel had lost the battle of Tours, if Napoleon 
had won at Waterloo, if Booth had missed Lincoln and 
if Al Smith had been elected in 1928. It’s great exercise 
for the imagination. 
One of these questions has been solved by Arthur 
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Goodman in his gripping and logical play, “If Booth Had 
Missed.” The play is not only well constructed and well acted 
but is besides a powerful picture of the dirty political puddles 
that Lincoln had to wade through. It is a clever theme seri- 
ously treated. The Lincoln, however, that Booth missed is a 
little too oily and idealistic. It is a popular Lincoln, a Lincoln 
with the mythical side of the man accentuated. Lincoln, in my 
opinion, was such a great everyday man that he doesn’t need 
the paint brush any more than the violent prejudices of Edgar 
Lee Master’s stone-throwing. Daniel Poole’s portrayal was im- 
pressive and at times remarkably vivid. 

The enemies of Lincoln after he had escaped Booth’s shot 
conspire to impeach him for high treason. Ben Butler and 
Thaddeus Stevens are the ringleaders. He is tried before the 
Senate in a highly dramatic scene, acquitted by a bare vote, 
and is then assassinated on May 13, 1867. The hold that this 
man has on the emotions of Americans was evidenced at the 
screams and sobs of the audience when he was killed. 

All the big men—mostly scoundrels—of the time pass be- 
fore us. John Nicholson gave a fine performance of Thaddeus 
Stevens, George Dewey sized up as Ben Butler, Aubrey Beat- 
tie looked General Grant to the life, Catherine Proctor was a 
catty Mrs. Lincoln and Charlotte Walker was a beautiful and 
coaxing Mrs. Jefferson Davis. 

“TACE THE MUSIC” 

Following the smashing hit of the Kaufman-Gershwin musi- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HE exterior of this house is 

painted white, the roof is blue 
Pennsylvania slate and the shutters are 
grey. Chimneys, of course, are brick, 
painted white to match the shingles. 
There is a garden and golf links on 
the side of the house not shown here 


HE breakfast room is finished like 
an outdoor room, the walls treated 
with a sponge glaze. The ceiling is 
white with a vine pattern. There is 
a green and black slate floor and 
interesting old maple furniture 


HE living room is a reproduction 
of the Early American period. The 
walls are greenish blue with panels of 
scenic wallpaper. The furniture is a re- 
production of the Early American in 
harmony with the interior decoration 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


Split Shingles in Early 
American Type of House 


Mr. and Mrs. George Roberts’ House at East 
Hampton Is an Excellent Example of This Very 
Lovely Type of Home, Popular for Several Cen- 


turies in This Country 


Aymer Embury II, Architect 
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ons of Mohawk. 


Here is a range of carpet colors so wide as to insure a perfect tonal harmony 


with the subtlest decorative details. You may choose your carpeting from 
a variety of luxurious, deep-piled Chenilles—custom-woven or woven to 
order for complete individuality. And there are also Wiltons, Axminsters 
and Velvets—a weave and a price range to suit every budget. « Ne 
assure success, let Mohawk’s carpet experts advise with your decorator or 
dealer—without obligation, of course. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York + Mills at Amsterdam, N. Y 


MOHBWK ¢jy//E“%RUGS & CARPETS 
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Ella V. Birney, one of the new 
gladiolus, a delicate pink with 
an excellent, graceful form 


The large flowered type of the 
new gladiolus especially inter- 


Betty Mitchell, a fine decora- 
tive pink variety, originated by 
esting for cut flower gardens Carl Salbach of California 
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Mrs. S. A. Errey, a vivid orange 
and searlet variety with many 
florets opening simultaneously 


~ New Varieties of the Modern Gladiolus 


The Finest of the Improved Varieties Are Distinguished by a Slender 


Grace, with Strong Stems and Marvelously Colored Big Buds and Flowers 


T takes no more garden ground for the growing of a choice or out- 
i) standing gladiolus variety than for a mediocre or a very poor sort. 
” You may as well plant and enjoy the best that can be obtained. 
Now the “best” does not necessarily mean the newest, although some 


of the more recent creations of the 
hybridizers are really marvelous. 

There are some old standbys 
which are still well worth the 
planting—gladiolus such as Marie 
Kunderd, the lovely early white 
variety; Crimson Glow, the un- 
beatable big crimson; and Pur- 
ple Glory, the majestic, ruffled 
dark red or red-purple. Scores of 
other varieties, once thought to 
be quite fine, have now been su- 
perseded in the gardens of home 
growers by improved sorts, by 
magnificent flowers such as Min- 
uet, lavender; Mrs. S. A. Errey, 
orange-scarlet; Albatross, pure 
white; Marocco, reddish black; 
Aida, splendid violet-blue with 
reddish-purple blotch; Marmora, 
a silvery lavender having from 
eight .to twelve or more florets 
open at a time; Golden Dream, 
a superb exhibition yellow; Mam- 
moth White, magnificent white 
flower; Frederick Christ, an ideal 
combination of melting pink and 
lovely yellow; Mother Machree, 
a smoky with sunset tints of 
gold; Orange Wonder, deep, vivid 
orange; General Canby, scarlet 
with sensational bright yellow 
throat; Dr. Nelson Shook, a fine 
tyrian rose, and Rippling Waters, 
exhibition cream and yellow flow- 
er with many florets open.on a 
spike. All of these superb va- 
rieties may be grown quite easily 


By EVERETT EARLE STANNARD 


The Early Phipps. This type of gladiolus is particularly inter- 
esting in pink, which seems to be the fashionable tone for gladio- 
lus. This variety combines well with mauve, rose and orchid 


by the amateur in the home garden. The bulbs require relatively 
small space, with good cultivation and plenty of water supplied at 
regular intervals to the roots during the dry season. The finest of 
these improved varieties of gladiolus are distinguished by a slender 


grace, though with strong spikes 
or stems, bearing a large number 
of marvelously colored big buds 
and flowers, well arranged on the 
stem, making of a single spike a 
veritable bouquet in itself, with 
ofttimes as many as twenty flor- 
ets open at a time. Varieties such 
as W. H. Phipps, Pearl of Cali- 
fornia and Marmora open up a 
particularly large number of 
blossoms at a time. These are es- 
pecially decorative for. use in 
vases, as well as making a splen- 
did show in the garden. 

Other sorts are more deliberate 
in their manner of unfolding the 
flowers. A variety such as Aida, 
Dr. Moody or Mrs. F. C. Peters 
grown from a large bulb usually 
shows about eight florets open at 
a time. In the estimation of some 
critics these flowers are more 
artistic than are those that reveal 
more florets at a time. Some flow- 
er lovers prefer those sorts which 
open no more than five or six 
florets simultaneously as_ this 
makes for a balanced spike of 
beautiful buds and open flowers. 
Varieties which show only two or 
three florets at once are no longer 
considered worth while. 

Scores of new gladiolus varie- 
ties are produced annually. Lit- 
erally hundreds of them have 
been created within the past few 
years. These are by no means all 
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You will wish to enter this new location in your 
address book, for you don’t want to let this Spring 
slip through your fingers—its lovely opportunities 
lost forever! Make it a season precious, unforgettable 
— by bringing a new enchantment to your face! 

To help you, the Marie Earle Salon has established 
itself in a new, more delightful environment, north 
of Fifty-fifth Street, close to the pleasant Plaza sec- 
tion of town. 

The charming Directoire drawing room, the rest- 
ful little salons in which such glamorous beauty is 
brought to one’s face—all these have met with en- 
thusiastic praise from patrons who have already had 
their treatments in our new location. 

Next to relaxing under the gentle, expert fingers 
of a Marie Earle attendant, is the superb care you 
can give your own face with Essential Cream—the 
first step in the Marie Earle “Basic Treatment.” 
Marie Earle Cosmetics, too, for all five complex- 
ion types, help each woman to dramatize her own 
precious personality. For helpful book, address: Marie 
Earle, Dept. A-4, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Rs yore rE ale, pis 


“Two helping hands for your face’? — Marie 
Earle Essential Cream is a thorough cleanser, 
an efficient nowrisher. You dip into the jar 
—once, to flush out skin impurities; again 
to pat nourishing, healing oils back into 
your skin. $1.90, $3.50. New—''Basic Treat- 
ment’’ Kit—regular sizes of Essential Cream, 


Cucumber Emulsion, Freshener Lotion—$5. 


Marie Earle Blanc Gras—for a superb facial 
finish before applying powder—now ready 
in a new smaller size at $1.50. Lipstich— 
smooth, indelible — in a mew Spring shade 
“vivid”, also light, medium, dark — $1.50. 
These, as well as Face Powder, Eye Shadow, 
Mascara and other choice Marie Earle 


Cosmetics and Creams—at the better shops. 
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good. In spite of the fact that they were, in many instances, heralded 


with a great flourish, all too often they have merely duplicated exist- a period of many busy years. 


ing sorts or have proved to be inferior to varieties already in exist- 
ence. In some cases the color was poor. Ofttimes there was faulty 
arrangement of florets on’ the spike or not enough florets open at a 
time. Some of the introductions had heavy, unsightly stalks or were 


squat and stubby. Thus 
they fell by the wayside. 

The indefatigable hybrid- 
izers, however, continued to 
experiment, and as reward 
for their toil, they pro- 
duced now and then a dis- 
tinct and valuable variety. 
Thus by slow accumulation 
of materials they have come 
to a place where astonish- 
ing results are being real- 
ized. Superb new flowers 
annually make their ap- 
pearance. With the creation 
of the blazing big red va- 
riety, Dr. F. E. Bennett, a 
few years ago, and of W. H. 
Phipps, the wonder flower 
in the pink class, and of 
Mrs. Leon Douglas, a mam- 
moth salmon-pink, a new 
era was.ushered in. We now 
have super-fine varieties in 
about sixteen different dis- 
tinct color classes, with the 
addition of bi-color har- 
monies hard to classify and 
too numerous to compute. 
The color range has been 
appreciably widened within 
the past few years, with the 
addition of especially fine 
flowers in the shades of 
orange and of blue. ‘There 
have also been great im- 
provement and enlargement 
in the various types and 
forms of the gladiolus. 

For the benefit of those 
gardeners who have not, as 
yet, had experience in grow- 
ing choice gladiolus and are 
therefore not acquainted 
with the merits or charac- 


teristics of the flower, I will here sum up briefly some of the qualities 
that make it valuable, and then will list and give the main points of 
excellence of a number of fine, new varieties that I have grown in 
my own gardens. Incidentally I may say that the information givem 


\ second variety of Mr. Phipps 
flowers out almost completely 
from peak to stem at one time 


A stately spiked variety of the gladiolus for the home and garden, in a deli- 
cate lavender-pink. The florets are perfectly placed on the stalk. It is 
called Salbach’s Orchid and is immensely effective for table centerpiece 


Salbach’s Pink has an almost Typical colorful Primulinus 
perfect spike and carries many hybrid, with a long, silvery 
blossoms, a very sturdy type leaf. Called “Orange Butterfly” 
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in this article is based upon experimental growing of gladiolus over 


Choice varieties may be secured by the gardener in first size bulbs 
that will make exhibition bloom the first year. Considering the ex- 
cellence of these top-notch flowers, the cost will be relatively small, 
except in the case of very recent introductions. An origination is 


offered for sale while as yet 
stock of it is quite scarce 
but the price of bulbs comes 
down as fast as the supply 
can be increased. 

If the cost of large bulbs 
of the newer varieties seems 
excessive, remember that 
you may purchase small 
bulbs or bulblets far more 
reasonably and thus in the 
course of a year or so build 
up a nice stock. Growing 
gladiolus from the bulblet is 
a fascinating pastime and a 
practicable way of. multi- 
plying your number of 
bulbs of a given kind. Sim- 
ply soak the bulblets in 
water for four or five days 
before planting, or in the 
case of the real thick or 
hard-shelled ones, crack or 
peel the bulblets, and you 
will doubtless get a high 
percentage of germination. 
Plants from the bulblet 
stock sometimes throw small 
spikes of bloom the year 
that they are planted but 
in all cases they flower free- 
ly the second year. 

I do not consider it un- 
wise or “spendy” for the 
amateur to invest in large 
bulbs or medium-sized bulbs 
of a variety whose worth is 
known. The medium-sized 
ones, remember, are great 
producers of bulblets. Save 
them and plant them and 
work up a nice bed of the 
gladiolus varieties that in- 
trigue, even though the 
initial cost is considerable. 


This is in the nature of a sound investment. 
When you are purchasing a bulb of a high class variety where the 
cost seems a trifle high, think not merely of the money which you 
(Continued on page 56) 


Winged Victory has won First 
Prize as largest flowering gla- 
diolus for garden clubs in this 


country, and Scotland 
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Comes in the QUALITY 


of the 
REPRODUCTION” 


harles Messer Stow, 


in an article in Te New York Sun 
of January 30, 1932, says: “The test comes in 
the quality of the reproduction. I saw this week 
a salesroom fitted up with reproductions in which 
were also some of the originals which had been 
used to copy. This was in the new quarters of 
the Charak Furniture Company at 444 Madison 


Avenue. *« The point in this 
The Original 


ins arrangement was the fact that 


ener crcneliccearedare from une the furniture company had 


retouched photographs of two pieces, such faith in the quality of its 
such as Mr. Stow referred to in his - ‘ 
reproductions that it felt 


article. The original, above, is a Martha 


Washington tea table, American quite safe in placing genuine 


Hepplewhite, circa 1800, purchased 


nti s among them and 
by Charak from a well-known collec- a SIMS & 


stating that only bya careful 


tion of antiques. The fidelity of its 


The Reproduction 
Charak Showrooms. by Charak 


copy, by Charak, is apparent, even by and close examination could 


the difference be detected.” 


comparing the pictures. Both pieces 


may be examined side by side in the 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, Inc. 
Faithful Reproductions of Colonial and Georgian Furniture 


Purchases made through your decorator or dealer 
FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Showrooms: NEW YORK, 444 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


BOSTON 
KIMBALL, REYNOLDS & WILL CO, Cideaiar et R. G. BINGHAM 
623 So. Wabash Ave. APs arts des 7216 Beverly Blvd. 
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i \ A pEPT—Springs ELOW — These 
4 Farm, the home inviiation maps 
MT. KISCO of Mr. and Mrs. ERO Be eo are sent out not only 
5 BEDFORD Eugene Meyer, is Cottage, the in Long Island and 
VILLAGE E charmingly placed lovely home of Mr. New England, but 
on the shore of By- and Mrs. Ogden down in Maryland. 
ram Lake. Accord- Reid, can be reach- This fascinating one 
ing to the map, you ed from Greenwich, shows the route to 
can start from Mt, Port Chester and the home of Major 
Kisco, Bedford Vil- Tarrytown, and ac- and Mrs. Howard 
lage, or Armonk cording to the little Calhoun Davidson 


table it is twenty- 
seven miles from 
Columbus Circle 
TURN UP HILL 


FOLLOWING ZIGN 
STO PRIVATE PROPERT Y™ 


Ss eee 


— sm ee ——— eee ——— ee ———— a : 
fiom pe (18.1 miles jen Good Hope to the turn at Waldorf’) )) 


%° 


XR LPG 
SS 


WALDORF 


Q&A TURN LEFT 


(2.6 MILEY IN 
FROM MAIN 
ROAD) 


FORK, RIGHT 
UP HILL 


TAKE 382 DIRT RD, 
ON THE RIGHT 
AFTER LEAVING 
M ARMONK VILLAGE 


GO /TRAIGHT 
AHEAD 1.2 M. 
ON ROUTE 128, 
My ROUTE 22 

|} TURNS RIGHT 


MN 
el @2) FROM THE BRONX RIVER 


CHA, LOTTE if 


PARKWAY JU/T BELOW THE QQ Q 
KENZICO DAM, TURN RIGHT p ed) 
A fam, UPHILL ON ROUTE 22 TO ARMONK \ on 
| °,! 
Q 


AT 2.4 MILES from 
MECHANICSVILLE 
TURN LEFT onfo 

¢ road 


Little Motor Maps for 
Guests to Country Homes 


“CREMONA, and the fields > 
and woods roundabout are | 
drawn to a scale of about z 
one inch and a half fo one mile. § 

The route from Waldorf to | 
Orayille is shown in diagram : 


ORAVILLE. 


Turner's 


With Your Invitation for a Weekend lies 


You Receive a Map of the Country Ines 


Through Which You Are to Motor MAJOR @ MRS. HOWARD CALHOUN DAVIDSO 


Designed by JANET GAYLORD MOORE 


Mrs. Ehrich Co. 


TELEPHONE RN Oe, “i> PURCHASE 
White Plains 1291 Sebi Goc Bir ins APR echis NEW YORK 


main gate 


to” Ophir Hall 


TABLE OP DISTANCES 
TO OPHIR COTTAGE 


From Columbus Cicde..27 miles 
From White Plaine 
From Ry@ ...++-..-20 3.7 miles 


Po} Chester A. 
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A fine antique Adam Mantel (1780) of half statuary marble with exquisitely sculp- 
tured center plaque and inlays of Brocatelle and Siena marbles. The Andirons and 
Fire Set are of Jackson manufacture and repeat the classic urn motive of the Period. 
They are finished in silver. A Jackson Electric Log Fire is shown on the hearth. 


Fine Old Mantels, at prices 
based on facts—not fiction! 


Need we remind you that the purchase of an antique mantel may prove 
a costly gamble unless the house you deal with is responsible. ~ The 
Wm. H. Jackson Company is expert in appraising this type of merchandise 
— having brought thousands of fine old mantels from England, France 
and Italy during the past 100 years. ~ Moreover, Jackson Antiques 
are bought and sold, like any standardized commodity, on a business- 
like basis of actual value. ~ Whether you’re looking for arare old mar- 
ble chimney-piece, a skilful reproduction ofa Period Mantel, or Andirons 
and other Fireplace Fixtures suitable for the finest Hearths, you will 
find Jackson products and present prices worthy of your consideration. 


Exclusive Representatives of the Wm. H. Jackson Company 
Boston Detroit 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 


Cincinnati Oklahoma City 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY HARBOUR-LONGMIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland Pittsburgh 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY BEAUX ARTS 
Denver Providence 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 


St. Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 


Wm. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 
(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 
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@ The Haberdashar has nine drawers par- 
titioned for everything from collar buttons 
to riding boots. A compartment has easily 
accessible racks for neckties and scarves ..« « 
and a door to a secret place. 


@ The Lingerette, where all the undies, hose, 
sweaters, scarves, hats, and shoes needed by 
the modern woman find orderly haven in 
eight drawers and a large compartment, 


Write for illustrated, descriptive folder and 
name of nearest shop displaying DOGE 
MODERN FURNITURE. Dept. C, 33 East 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. Men’s 
and Women’s Furnishers are invited to write 
for dealer schedule. 


DOGE 


MODERN FURNITURE 


MADE 
FOR 
MODERNS 


Doce has created two modern 
cabinets to accommodate the 
complex paraphernalia that 
makes up the wardrobe of the 
man and woman of today. De- 
signed from the inside out, the 
HABERDASHAR and the LINGER- 
ETTE provide space for every- 
thing, so it’s easy to keep things 
in order. Outside, beautiful Aus- 
tralian blackwood with walnut 
trim. (Other woods to order.) 
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blue Waterford 


NuMBER 2021 


Manufacturers and importers of cut crystal and 

chandeliers, also candelabra, 

brackets, mirror sconces, and mirrors in hand 
carved wood frames. 


646 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Evergreens Without Needles 


(Continued from page 36) 


Next in its covering importance is 
Euonvmus radicans and its variety 
called vegetus. The plant to which I 
refer has pleasing evergreen, some- 
what egg-shaped leaves, and it will 
cling to anything by its aerial hold- 
fasts, whether the substance be wood 
or stone. It will cover the ground or 
the wall, and sometimes has been 
found to grow to considerable height, 
then coming to the blooming condi- 
tion which results in the production 
of many scarlet berry-like fruits. The 
hardiness and permanence of this vine 
for it also is a vine—definitely 
commend it. 

Another of these native evergreens 
keeping right close to the ground is 
the bearberry, Arctostaphylos wuva- 
ursi, described by Dr. Bailey as “a 
dense evergreen creeping shrub with 
small deep green leaves, native 
throughout the northern hemisphere.” 
Where this plant is happy it is very 
happy, but it too is finicky about soil, 
because it doesn’t love lime. In the 
same general group let me mention 
Pachystima -canbyi, native in the 
mountains of Virginia, and, where it 
thrives, able to provide a dense and 
beautiful evergreen covering. It works 
in the rock-garden, but it is also 
mighty particular about the soil that 
is to grow it. 

Going a little taller I intended to 
write about one of my great favorites, 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, when I rec- 
ollected that it is not definitely ever- 
green everywhere, though south of 
the Mason and Dixon Line it tends 
to hold its beautiful foliage. There is 
1 definitely hardy evergreen of about 
the same stature, but not the same 
beauty, in Lonicera pileata, brought 
from China some years ago by the 
better-than-Burbank plant wizard E. 
H. Wilson. This is indifferent in the 
matter of soils, and is an excellent 
evergreen ground cover. 

\bout here belongs consideration of 
the heathers, which under conditions 
agreeable to them are both sentimen- 
tally and visually delightful to grow. 
They belong in the Calluna and Erica 
families, and sometimes adopt the 
rock-garden with enthusiasm. 

There is a purely American low- 
growing inhabitant of the Eastern Ap- 
palachian range known as “sandmyr- 
tle” and botanically Leiophyllum 
buxifolium. The second word sug- 
gests its box-like foliage, but tells 
nothing of its very pleasing white 
flowers. There is a prostrate variety, 
keeping right close to the ground, and 
particularly pleasing when it is amen- 
able to the garden in which it finds 
itself. 
But now looking up in the world 
let me mention one of my own prime 
favorites in Berberis verruculosa, 
which has no common name. It will 
do well, I am told, up to two feet in 
height, though it will take a long time 
to get there and is at its very beauti- 
ful best at from six inches to a foot. 
Its peculiar foliage, remotely resem- 
bling holly, is richly green in the sum- 
mer and more richly bronze in the 
fall and winter. It seems to stand 
almost any amount of frost, and is 
willing to grow wherever placed in 
the garden, be it in sun or partial 
shade. 

There are other excellent hardy 
broad-leaved evergreen barberries not 
yet considerably in commerce. Ber- 
beris julianae, B. gagnepaini, B. tri- 
acanthopora and B. sargentiana are 
among these, and I commend them to 


anyone who can get them as extreme- 
ly desirable. They should take the 
place of the monotonous plenitude of 
little coniferous evergreen plants one 
sees by the million in so-called “foun- 
dation plantings.” 

Again reaching upward we touch 
the wonderful Box family, about 
which I must say little because I want 
to say too much! The old homes of 
Virginia have been ravaged for these 
veterans of a century and more, and 
I confess to a sense of humiliation 
when in a North Carolina city I was 
taken to where the devastation was 
just to begin in the removal of a low 
hedge which showed the peculiar and 
lovely wavy form this box adopts 
when it is left alone. 

But small plants can be had from 
the nurseries. There are broadly three 
forms to consider. The first is the 
type used for edgings, and it is the 
best edging plant possible to have, 
except under extremely Arctic con- 
ditions. Purchasable now at not more 
than fifteen or twenty cents each, and 
amenable to any sort of clipping or 
handling, the trim beauty of a bed- 
border made with the dwarf box 
plants is at the top in its class. 

Then come the taller-growing forms, 
which much more rapidly than one 
would believe become desirable and 
almost venerated objects in the gar- 
den. The fancy prices attached to the 
old and large plants warn one not to 
pay five hundred dollars, but to put in 
a smaller plant for two or three dol- 
lars, and wait a little! I need no warn- 
ing—I haven’t the money for the 
veterans. 

The third box relationship is in the 
Japanese form of the same root plant. 
It is somewhat more rapid in growth, 
very distinct evergreen member with 
a foliage variation to a lighter green 
that is really pleasing. I commend it 
as distinctly worth use. 

Don’t let me forget that the com- 
mon-named “Adam’s Thread-and- 
Needle,” or Yucca filamentosa, is dif- 
ferently evergreen, but evergreen just 
the same. In a dry, hot spot in the 
garden its desert suggestion is useful, 
and its great bloom-spike is impres- 
sive. 

Among the American mountain 
denizens that seem to accustom them- 
selves to our gardens if we will pro- 
vide the necessary sour soil through 
leaf-mould and peat moss and. oak- 
leaf mulch, Pieris floribunda . and 
Leucothoe catesbaei are particularly 
pleasing. They belong in front. of the 
rhododendron planting I shall men- 
tion a little later. Collected plants can 
be obtained which, if they are han- 
dled with decent care, will soon es- 
tablish themselves in the garden. The 
Pieris (also called Andromeda) pro- 
vides early white spring bloom. 

The lovely snowball family has one 
very distant evergreen member with 
a terrible name. Viburnum rhytido- 
phyllum has long, leathery, wrinkled 
leaves which make it pleasing both 
summer and winter. It will grow to a 
shrub six feet high, I presume. The 
nurseries have it, but it is by no 
means common. It has been accorded 
the uneuphonious common name of 
Leatherleaf Viburnum. 

Very high in the range of broad- 
leaved evergreens are the hollies, 
which make us think of Christmas, 
though soon we ought to think of 
something else than devastating our 
native trees for Christmas wreaths. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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New Varieties of Modern Gladiolus 


(Continued from page 52) 


The Duchess of York, one of the finest 
of the “Smokies,” a gladiolus with a 
graceful spike and mysterious coloring 


are forced to part with but think also 
of the returns you will get in fine 
flowers and increase of bulbs over a 
period of years. Your number one 
bulb will always throw at least one 
spike of bloom and the probability is 
that it will produce two or more. 
Moreover, side spikes are often 
thrown out from the main stalk. In 
some instances the single bulb will 
send up as many as five bloom stalks. 
I find it a most delightful practice 
to cut the main stalk of the large- 
flowered varieties, leaving the side 
shoots for later blooming in the gar- 
den. Once the main shoot is off the 
strength of the plant goes into the 
branches, thus making the after- 
bloom exceptionally fine. Los Angeles 
is a great producer of side spikes, and 
will furnish exquisite bloom either 
for cutting purposes or for decorative 
use In the garden. Others that do 
especially well in the matter of side 
spike production are Nancy Hanks, 
Crimson Glow, Star of the Sea and 
the two “prims,” Santa Marie and 
Miss California. The last-named va- 
riety deserves particular comment for 
it is in my opinion just about the 
finest flower in its class. Right out in 
the hot sun of the July garden it 
opens up five and six lovely big pink 
florets at a time and holds them ex- 
ceptionally well. This flower grows 
shoulder high to a tall man. It is a 
consistent prize winner at the shows. 
Now let us get back to the subject 
of cutting spikes of the exhibition 
flowers, and the others as well, for 
indoor use. It is indeed a delicate 
matter. One must strip down the fo- 
liage far enough to see just where the 
side branches shoot out. Then do your 
cutting above all of the side spikes. 
You must be sure that your knife is 
sharp so that there will be no sawing 
or tearing of the stem. Be careful, 
too, that you have a steady hand, or 
else the knife is liable to go through 
main stalk, side shoots and all. 


For the making of larger bouquets 
the flowers of the graceful primulinus 
hybrids or those of intermediate size 
and character belonging to the prim- 
ulinus grandiflorus are excellent. 
Some of the flowers of the exhibition 
class have more or less willowy stems 
and are thus particularly good for 
cutting and interior decoration. Yel- 
low Perfection (Pfitzer) is one of 
them that comes to mind, and Betty 
Nuthall another. Varieties of the 
primulinus grandiflorus such as Gold 
Eagle, Los Angeles, Glorianna, Le 
Cygne, The Orchid, Cara Mia and 
Orange Butterfly come in a rela- 
tively new class. While they are 
distinguished by all the elegance and 
lightsomeness of the “prims” they 
have also fine florets of considerable 
size. For the most part they are tall 
growers. 

The hoodedness of the varieties in 
the two classes now under considera- 
tion makes for exquisite loveliness. It 
gives an orchid-like appearance to the 
flowers. In bouquets or in the garden 
the “prims” have all the semblance 
of rare birds or butterflies, poised and 
ready for flight. They are for the 
most part featured by the most ex- 
quisite of pastel colorings. Sometimes 
in the primulinus grandiflorus class 
the flowers are only partially hooded 
and in a few instances the florets 
open widely. Certain varieties pro- 
duce flowers quite as large as any in 
the exhibition class. Among these are 
Aflame and Salmon Glow. Of more 
general all-around excellence are 
some of the newer introductions such 
as Apricot Glow, Dove Kilgore, Glor- 
iola, Miss . California, Cara Mia, 
Orange Butterfly, Annie Laurie and 
Scarlet Bedder. Among the “prims” 
I find Patricia Carter, Copper Bronze, 
Jap, White Butterfly, and Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge particularly good. For 
the benefit of gardeners who have not 
hitherto grown the “prims”’ let me 
add that these flowers are the easiest 
of all the gladioli to grow, that they 
grow, mature and bloom faster than 
the others, therefore are of earlier 
bloom, and may be secured for less 
money than the larger flowered sorts. 

You may grow quantities of these 
flowers if you plant them in rows, 
much as you would vegetables, thus 
assuring yourself plenty of bloom for 
the making of bouquets. This cutting 
garden may well be located in the 
backyard. 

Herewith are a number of varieties 
that have proved their worth. 

Aida lives up to all advance notices 
and catalog descriptions. It is deep, 
rich violet in color. The blooms are 
large but not massive and the spike 
will qualify either for exhibition or 
interior decorative purposes. In the 
throat of the flower there is a fine 
blotch of reddish-purple. 

Sacajawea is an elegant, bronzy 
flower that is fine for bouquets. Emile 
Aubrun is more of an exhibition flow- 
er, with huge smoky-bronze florets 
that have cherry red throats. 

Golden Dream is a splendid late 
yellow and is well worth the waiting — 
for, and one may have it and grow 
earlier ones almost as good. I would 
not know how to get along without 
Gold Eagle. For cutting, it is quite 
indispensable. It goes well with Mary 
Frey, the early lavender, or with 
Cara Mia, the early La France pink. 
The color in Gold Eagle is very, very 
deep and scintillant. In my garden, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 
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Old English Silverware 
Worcelain and Glass 


HANDSOME OLD IRISH 3 PIECE TEA SET 
Dublin 1815-1816 By J. Le Bass 
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Southampton Miami Beach Palm Beach 
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FOR THE MONTHS O 


In addition to its obvious conveni- 
ence the simple, yet unusual walking 
stick picking basket has a certain 
quaint charm that appeals to flower 
lovers. The wheeled gathering basket 
is equally useful in summertime gar- 
dens. Both are made of Devonshire 
willow. As this is a true osier, they 
will pass triumphantly through all 
kinds of weather. 


CARBONE appoint- 


ments for the terrace 


and garden are selected 
with a view to decora- 
tive qualities as well as 
utility. Each piece brings, 
in some measure, the 


charm of _ leisurely 


living which we asso- 


ciate with the gardens 


of the Old World. 


For sun porch or terrace, what could 
be more fitting than these chairs from 
Spain! Faithful to tradition in design, 
their rush seats and curved backs invite 
hours of ease. Both the full-size and 
child's-size chairs are offered fully 
decorated, and unpainted, too, for 
those who enjoy painting their own 
designs. 


An important adjunct to the garden 
is this Diana chair, Directoire in 
motif, with a seat of sturdy, straight- 
grained ash. It is designed espe- 
cially for outdoor use, and comes in 
old white and in apple green. You 
may have a two or three-back settee 
to match, if you wish. 


Special displays of Carbone importations for the garden will 
be shown at our showrooms, at leading shops throughout the 
country, and at our retail store, 342 Boylston St., Boston. Your 
dealer's card will introduce you to our nearest showrooms. Write 
for the name of our nearest dealer. 


Cawmone 


348 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Rare Old Dresden 


(Continued from page 16) 


labored on and is generally credited 
| with making white porcelain in 1709. 


He may have been helped in his ex- 


| periments by the discovery that the 


white earth found near Aue in Sax- 


_ ony, used as a hair powder, was true | 
kaolin. A factory was established un- — 
der royal patronage. This was moved — 
in 1710 from Dresden to the castle © 
of Albrechtsburg in Meissen. 


To Meissen, which celebrated its 
thousandth birthday in 1929, the 


| porcelain industry is a modern de- 


velopment. On a hill, overshadowed 
by a Gothic cathedral, still stands the 
ancient castle of Albrechtsburg where 
Bottger and his instructed workmen 
labored to perfect the beautiful white 
hard paste porcelain we know as 
Dresden or Meissen china. “Secret 
to Death” is said to have been the 
legend over their doors. 


It is not hard to trace the influence | 
both of the times and the men who | 
have presided over the destiny of | 


Meissen. 

Johann G, Herold—able technician, 
accomplished painter and master of 
ceramic pigments—came to Meissen 
from Vienna in 1720, shortly after 


| the untimely death of Bottger. The 


time of his greatest influence—up. to 


| about 1735, when he was overshad- | 


owed by the sculptor, Kandler—is 


_known as the period of painting. 


Herold directed the painting staff 
entirely according to his own will. 
The division of labor was some- 


_ thing like the Chinese. An elaborate 


piece was frequently decorated by 
several artists; underglaze colors, 
flowers, figures and gilding each 


ent man. 
King and artist both being devotees 


of Chinese porcelain, it is not sur- 


prising that the Oriental influence, 
especially in the early years of this 


| period, was strong. Chinese designs | 
| in gold on a white ground—Meissen | 
“Gold Chinaman”’—had their day. | 


The dragon border was popular. A 
particularly charming dragon plate 
had a rooster and hen in the center. 
Colored and even gold grounds with 
white reserves or panels filled in with 
painted designs became the vogue. 


_Some cups were lined with gold. The 
lovely canary yellow known as Meis- 


sen yellow is first mentioned about 
1725. Mauve, or lilac, powder blue, 
several shades of green and an iron 


red were also among the ground col- | 


ors used. Some delightful tea and 
coffee services belong to this period. 
Amusing roosters and little animals, 
as well as fruit and flowers, were fre- 
quently used as knobs on covered 


_ dishes. 
_ Meissen porcelain was greatly ap- | 
preciated in France where the Sévres | 
Porcelain Manufactory had not yet | 


been established, and Parisian paint- 


ers and engravers began to influence 
| the designs. The subjects of Watteau 
-and other French artists, supplied 


from Paris, were followed—or prob- 
ably to a certain extent mixed—with 


_ Dutch scenes. The work of Canon | 
Busch deserves particular notice on | 
account of his unique technique. He | 


drew designs from engravings, espe- 
cially cattle scenes, with a diamond 


| point on the glaze and then treated 


the lines with a deep black pig- 
ment. 
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hie View 
PERFUMED LINIT 
BEAUTY BATH 


Gnstantly Oiage: 
the Olan as Soft as Velvet! 
® 


HE NEW, perfumed Linit 
sles Bath brings the fra- 
grance of an old English Laven- 
der Garden to your bath. 

Swish half a package or more 


of the perfumed Linit in the tub. 


| Notice that the bath water in- 


stantly feels luxuriously soft and 


_ creamy. Bathe as usual with your 


_ favorite soap. Then, after dryin 
being the responsibility of a differ- i E ye 


feel your skin...soft and velvety 
smooth! 

Linit is the modern way to 
exquisite personal daintiness— 
perfumed with the scent of 
lavender flowers. Thousands of 
America’s loveliest women daily 


enjoy the soothing luxury of this 
sensational beauty bath, 
Perfumed Linit (in the green, 
cellophane-wrapped package) is 
sold by grocery stores, drug and 


department stores. Ask for a 


package today. 


Johann Joachim Kandler, sculptor, ty THE BATH WAY TOA cd | 
—the third “Johann’’—came to Meis- co SOFT, SMOOTH SKIN - 


sen in 1731 to model the porcelain 


385 Madison Ave. at 47th St. 620 North Michigan Ave. 


figures for the Japanese Palace in 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Jacobean Architecture in Westchester 
(Continued from page 13) 


trast to the deep salmon of the living 
room. 

In addition to the last word of 
comfort and convenience in this 
charming home, every phase of fur- 
nishing and decorating has been 
most carefully thought out and 
is in beautiful relation to the 
period detail of the exterior. 

The study of the floor plan 
of this Jacobean house is of far- 
reaching interest. The planning of 
both the first and second floor shows 
imagination about luxurious living 
that it would be difficult to surpass. 
Every room opens out into some 
pleasant green vista and the various 
rooms are connected with a sense of 
perfect convenience. The hall on the 


first floor, for instance, connects 
with the living room, the dressing 
room, the sunroom and the dining 
room. The dining room connects 
with the pantry, both through the 
doorway and through a small 
closet. It is also possible to reach 
the sunroom from the living room 
by crossing a small patio, and the 
sunroom connects directly with the 
dining room. A house that could 
well be described as having spa- 
cious coziness. Upstairs, every 
bedroom has its own bath and the 
two larger bedrooms have dressing 
rooms, as well. There are four 
servants’ bedrooms and a_ bath. 


“Dintng-Roome 


French Provincial Moods in Decoration 
(Continued from page 41) 


low, green and ashes of roses. A wood 
panelled library adjoining had hang- 
ings of the same chintz, and uphol- 
stery of turquoise glazed chintz and 
a small patterned chintz repeating 
the various colors of: the room. The 
book shelves were outlined with curv- 
ing cornices and built-in cabinets for 
prints, maps and drawings were hinged 
with hand wrought iron fitments. 

Even in reproductions, this furni- 


ture achieves a mellow intimacy, a 
cordial sort of comfort that makes it 
at ease in many places. In seeking to 
find an explanation for this curious 
versatility, the realization gradually 
comes upon us that French provincial 
furniture has been evolved by adapt- 
ing the rich heritage of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI designs to the practical 
demands of the genial French bour- 
geois household. 
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TYPICAL FURNITURE OFFERED 
IN THIS NATION-WIDE SALE 


The French standards of fine furniture have not changed 


despite chaotic conditions throughout the World. Indeed 
even the French prices have not been reduced. But here, due 
to overcrowded conditions in our warehouse, you may obtain 
the most beautiful examples of French craftsmanship at 
prices that are acutely sacrificed. See your Furniture Dealer 


or Decorator at once—or write us for his name. 


EXCELLENT EXAMPLES OF 
ENGLISH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE ARE 
~ ALSO OFFERED IN THIS CLEARANCE 


LEE 


oS Ge ee a ie Nn an 
CIMporTers & MAKERS _OF FINE FURNITURE) 
Cee a ee eee ee 


GENERAL OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 
NEW YORK—320 East 47th St. (Between 1st & 2nd Aves.) 
CHICAGO Showrooms—660 Cass St. (No. Wabash Ave.) 
LOS ANGELES Showrooms—207 North Vermont Ave. 
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A DIS TINGHIVE HOLDER 


For Flowering Plants 
or the Smart New 
Artificial Flowers. 
Unusual in design 
and beautifully fin- 
ished in Antique 
Italian Rust, Green 
or Black. 12” long— 
9” wide. 


Complete with Pot 
$5.50 


Expressage Collect 


ALICE H. MARKS 
19 East 52nd Street New York City 


Old English 
GARDEN 
LEADS 


Fisher Boy statuary—33” 
high. Exceptionally deco- 
rative for garden pools or 
gate posts. One of a charm- 
ing collection. 


LARS 


554 Madison Ave.. New York 


15 Everblooming Roses, 2 yr., 
Guaranteed to bloom the first 
year tabeled- ser wie ce $5.00 

50 Named Iris, each different......$2.00 

100 Glads, 100 varieties, labeled..$4.00 

21 Assorted Perennials.... 

12 Oriental Poppies..... 

12 Phlox, each different. 

115 Choice Glads, 30 kinds.. 

8 2 yr. Cl. Roses, labeled..... 


..-$2.00 


Send for free catalogue of Roses: Glads, 
Iris, Perennials, Berries, Fruit, Phlox, 
Chrysanthemums, Shrubs, 
RIVERSIDE GARDENS 
Michigan 


St. Louis 


EVERGREENS 
WITHOUT NEEDLES 


AZALEAS 
Write for Price List 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


HAMPTON VIRGINIA 


The best of the native hollies, /lex 
opaca, grows all along the Atlantic 
Coast, or did grow before it was 
ravaged. It is found possible now to 
produce it in the nursery from cut- 
tings of the berried plants, which 
rapidly become very desirable ob- 
jects. It is not important to more 
than mention here its English sister, 
with great decorative foliage but no 
more beautiful berries, because that is 
not hardy, save in northern Oregon. 
I must mention, however, not only 


| Ilex glabra, an easily dependable na- 


tive with smooth leaves, and the more 
decorative Ilex cornuta, with better 
leaves than the Christmas holly, and 
now also being liberally propagated 
by capable nurserymen so that its 
beauty can be available. Another of 
this same group, Jlex pernyt, is just 
a little behind in the supply, but it is 
coming. /lex crenata is a small-leaved 
evergreen holly of much desirability 
and rather easy growth. 

All this holly group will grow in 
ordinary gardens with reasonable care 
and sometimes a little protection from 
rough winds until fully established. I 
have seen a hedge of tall trained 
American holly trees in the Cave Hill 
Cemetery at Louisville, Kentucky, 
which was worth a long trip to gaze 
upon in its mature, orderly clipped 
beauty. While the American holly is 
slow-growing, it soon makes a very 
definite object in the landscape. 

Magnolia grandiflora is the greatest 
and finest of all the broad-leaved ever- 
greens of America. Its glossy leaves 
are large and decoratively held. The 
tree itself becomes symmetrically 
| beautiful, and I have seen specimens 
forty feet high, crowned in due season 
with great creamy white, cup-shaped 
blooms of the utmost elegance. It is 
my pride that I have managed to hold 
alive some small specimens in mid- 
eastern Pennsylvania. But from 
Washington south this glorious broad- 
leaved evergreen dominates all others. 

The best of all evergreen shrubs 
come now into view, first in the su- 
perb mountain laurel which clothes 
the hills of Pennsylvania, New York 
and a few other favored localities 
with its close-set enduring branches 
carrying foliage in itself most beauti- 
ful, and a perfect background for the 
loveliest flowers of America. It is 
these flowers of Kalmia latifolia 
which the late Henry Turner Bailey, 
a prince of plantsmen and lecturers, 
insisted ought to be our national 
flower, because the wild laurel is 
found naturally only in America. 

The plant itself is amenable to cul- 
ture if its requirements for sour soil, 
or soil made acid by peat moss, leaf- 
mould or a reasonable use of alumi- 
num sulphate, are met. Transferred 
from the wild, as is constantly done— 
|and sometimes outrageously—it will 
adapt itself readily. With a carefully 
renewed heavy mulch of oak leaves, it 
will not only bloom happily but grow 
in gardens. Many great English gar- 
dens show as their most cherished 
adornments a plant or two of the 


Evergreens Without Needles 


(Continued from page 56) 


American laurel, of which we think 
entirely too little. It is available in 
nearly all American nurseries, the 
purchaser, however, being here cau- 
tioned to buy preferably not freshly 
collected plants but those which have 
been grown a year or two in the nurs- 
ery, so that the more restricted root- 
spread thus provided for can have 
occurred. It ought also to come from 
the nursery with its roots “balled and 
burlapped.” 

When one touches the subject of 
the American rhododendron it is hard 
to keep within reasonable language 
bounds! True, there are many rhodo- 
dendrons in many other lands, but 
none more splendid than those of the 
Alleghanies, north and south. The 
Rhododendron catawbiense of the 
South merges easily into the R. maxi- 
mum, the Great Laurel, as John 
Bartram called it, of the Pennsylvania 
mountains. I have seen these shrubs 
twenty feet high over-arching shaded 
woods walks, and in July and August 
decorated with their exquisite blooms. 
These native rhododendrons need to 
be considered just as the laurels are 
in respect to their garden adaptabil- 
ity. A few days ago I passed great 
collections of them along a highway 
near Philadelphia, where in the dead 
of winter their foliage fairly glowed 
with vigor and decorative quality. 
They ought always to be planted so 
as to receive a little shade, at least, 
and where they can be kept reason- 
ably moist, not only through natural 
drainage but through watering where 
that is requisite, and through the 
maintaining of the deep leaf mulch 
suggested for the laurels. 

Those who get to know these rho- 
dodendrons will, if they are wise, 
appreciate them the year around. 
Rhododendron maximum and _ its 
lovely North Carolina cousin, R. 
carolinianum, might be called “ther- 
mometer plants.” The leaves of the 
first named under summer conditions 
of health and happiness point up- 
ward. As winter comes they tend to 
droop, and an observant person may 
easily judge the actual winter tem- 
perature within a few degrees as he 
notes the closeness with which these 
broad and beautiful leaves have ap- 
proached the stem they almost hug. 
In zero weather they shrink into| 
themselves, expanding quickly with 
the first mitigation of temperature 
and approach of the sun. 

Rhododendron carolinianum does 
not grow so tall. It does form a beau- 
tifully rounded bush and is crowded 
early with lovely pinkish flowers. It 
is a proper companion for all rho- 
dodendrons. On cold winter days its 
daintier leaves roll themselves into 
little pencil-like sheaths so that there 
is less surface exposed to the assaults 
of Jack Frost. 

Until Federal quarantines inter- 
fered, we were in America receiving 
from Belgium and Germany particu- 
larly, great quantities of beautiful 
hybrids between the Rhododendron 
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All who are 


Free Aids 
For Creating 


Beautiful 


Gardens 


interested in having a 


beautiful garden will find in.the book- 
lets listed below information that will 
aid in many ways to create and main- 
tain a beautiful garden. 


Simply indicate by number on the 


coupon below what booklets you’d like 


to 


receive, sign it and send to us and 


you will receive the booklets promptly. 


uh 


Fo 


apron Abt? 


>| GARDEN CATALOGUES 
. GARDEN 
. GARDEN TOOL BOOKLETS 


oe ERE 


AZALEAS 
Directions for the Planting of Aza- 
leas, Rhododendrons and Other Acid 
Loving Plants 
BOXWOOD 
Old English 
BULBS 
Hints on the Growing of Bulbs 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 
Bulbs for Naturalizing 
California’s Choicest Bulbs 
DAHLIAS 
Dahlia Catalogue 
How to Grow Dahlias Successfully 
A Dahlia Diary 
Wonder Dahlias 
Alling Dahlias 
DELPHINIUMS 
Gerbera Delphiniums and Dahlias 
EVERGREENS 
Native Broad-Leaved Evergreens 
A Short Guide to the Best Varieties 
of Evergreens 
Catalogue 
FERTILIZER 
How to Put tH into Your Soil 


Boxwood (Price List) 


STATUARY BOOKLETS 
GLADIOLI - 
The Gladiolus Beautiful 
Catalogue of Gladiolus 
GRASS 
Golf Turf 
GREENHOUSES 
Greenhouses of Quality 


” INSECTICIDES 


How to Prevent and Destroy Diseases 
to Plant Life 
S 


LABELS 
Weatherproof Labels 
LARKSPUR 
Beautify Your Garden with Giant Im- 
perial Larkspur 
LAWNS 
“Gardening Success’” 
Improving Lawns 
MULCH 
The Miracle of Mulch Paper 
ORCHIDS 
Native Hardy Orchids 
PEAT MOSS 
Let Mother Nature Aid Your Gardener 
Outline of Its Uses About the Nursery 
and Greenhouse, Garden and Home 
PEONIES 
Book of Don'ts in Gardening 
PERENNIALS, etc. 
Nature’s Clock 
Old Fashioned Hardy Perennial Flower 


ants 
PLANT SUPPORTS 
Timesaver Plant Supports 
PLANTING 
New Planting Guide 
Planting Memo 
Your Plants, Their Care and Welfare 
How, When, Where, What to Plant 


* PRUNING 


Points on Pruning 
RHODODENDRONS 
Catalogues 
ROSES 
Guide to Good Roses 


. GARDEN FURNITURE 


SEEDS 

Seed Annual 
SPRAYING ; 

Practical Spraying 

Spraying the Home Garden 

The Spraying of Ornamentals 

The Why & How of Orchard Success 
TREES 

Preservation of Trees 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 


Greetings from Tulipdom 


. WATER LILIES, AQUATICS 


Horticultural Department 
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578 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me booklets numbered as follows: 
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RUSTIC CEDAR 
FURNITURE FOR 


Guest Houses 
Children’s Playhouses 
Garden & Lawn Furniture 
Pergolas Pent Houses 
Log Cabins Tap Rooms 
Roof Gardens 


Co-operation with 
Decorators and Architects 


Write for Particulars 


Rustic Furniture Company 
Williamstown, New Jersey 


GLADIOLUS 


will provide both 
“ART and DECORATION” 
At surprisingly low cost 


50 bulbs, 1 inch and larger, for 
$1.00; 100 bulbs for $1.80, post- 
paid. This collection is made up of 
over 40 varieties and would cost 
much more if sent under label. These 
bulbs will produce gorgeous flowers 
of a well balanced mixture of colors. 
Grow some “Glads" under name, Send_for 
my illustrated book describing over 200 
varieties. Many are importations from 
Europe, Australia and Rew, Zealand. Also 
the best of American origi 

Send for this book. Tk is FREE! 


NATHAN VAN DE CAR 
123 Strong Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Amazing New Catalog 
FREE TO ALL. WRITE 


FOR YOURS NOW. 
Tells you how to make money, how 
to plant and to beautify your home 
grounds at COST. Rhododen- 
drons, Evergreens, Roses, flowering 
shrubs, shade & fruit trees, small 
fruits. Strawberry plants by the mil- 
lion. Complete assortment for small 
homes or large commercial planter. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. This amaz- 
ing new catalog is‘truly a directory 
that you will often consult. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
BOX # 8 PRINCESSE ANNE, MD. 
For results order from ‘‘Bountiful Ridge.’’ 


STATUE-BRONZE 


Memorial Plaque! 

When you plant a tree for 

Washington mark it PER- 

MANENTLY _ with this 

Bea solid 4 Bronte 

Plaque. Letters an order 

WASHINGTON are eos iS against woe 
ple bkeKgrouns omple' 

BICENTENNIAL with See mentey postpaid. 

TREE Size high, 50c, and 

5M, 35, each. Tilustrated 

Srcrler and list of appropri- 

bicentennial trees free. 

Greene’: S ‘Evergreen Nurseries 

Dover, Massachusetts 


GEORGE 


1932 


TWO SPECIAL 


SHRUB 


OFFERS! 


Four nursery-grown Rhododendrons, 
1 to 2 ft. high, each of different col- 
or, for $10, plus one Evergreen Lily 


of the Valley (Pieris floribunda) 
shrub Free. A combination of en- 
during beauty for your garden. 
Twelve Rhododendrons and Aza- 
leas, enough to cover 25 to 40 sq. 
ft., for $25. White to orange blooms 
from April to July—a wondrous se- 
ries of blossoms. Ask for circular. 


LABARS’ 


RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
BOX K STROUDSBURG, PA. 


New Varieties of Modern Gladiolus 
(Continued from page 56) 


Yellow Perfection blooms a little 
later and quite “‘fills the bill” for cut- 
ting purposes. It often opens eight 
florets at a time of lovely clear 
yellow flowers. 

John Toland is a comparatively 
new variety, a peach-red flower with 
glowing ox-blood throat blotch. It is 
perhaps the most magnificent blotch- 
ed sort that I grow and every one 
who sees it admires it. General Can- 
by is an intense scarlet flower with 
vivid yellow throat, a most unusual 
color combination. 

The new Australian variety, Mrs. 
S. A. Errey, is the most superb in- 
troduction of years in the orange- 
salmon class. If you will cut a spike 
of this as soon as the two first florets 
unfold, and before there is any fad- 
ing, the flower will open up as many 
as twelve or even fifteen magnificent 
blooms indoors. The color is rich be- 
yond words and there is perfect 
placement of the florets on the strong, 
straight spike. 

Pfitzer’s Triumph is another sensa- 
tional foreign variety—a salmon- 
orange with darker blotch. Florets 
of this mammoth flower frequently 
measure six inches across. It does not 
open up quite as many florets at once 
as does Mrs. S. A. Errey but fre- 
quently exhibits as high as six at a 
time. This is an exhibition flower that 
should be cut and brought indoors for 
it fades in the hot sun. 

For the benefit of growers who 
want the best and richest of the 
red flowers, I suggest Red Tornado. 
Stuttgardia is a self-colored orange- 
scarlet, very brilliant, and an A num- 
ber one exhibition spike. Victor is a 
big scarlet with lovely white blotch. 
Lady Macbeth sometimes reveals 
eight huge scarlet six-inch florets 
wide open, flaunting its two large 
white blotches that have a central 
line of dark red. Among the best of 
the ruffled red flowers are Red Glory 
and Thomas’ A. Edison. No lover of 
gladiolus should be without these 
two. Pagan is very, very dark indeed, 


a plushy red with buds almost black. 
More of an exhibition flower and 
with good arrangement of its huge 
reddish-black florets is Marocco. In 
my garden this is an extra-strong 
grower. 

Let us consider now some of the 
finest of the relatively new pink flow- 
ers and white ones. Frederick Christ 
boasts just about an ideal harmony 
or combination of lovely pink and yel- 
low. Betty Nuthall is of rarest coral 
pink. Coryphée is the purest pink im- 
aginable. Sometimes the spikes are a 
bit crooked but even the crooked 
ones work up well in bouquets. 

A cameo pink of exquisite color 
and form and a lusty growing variety 
is Mrs. P. W. Sisson. Stock of it now 
is fairly plentiful. Point Twain will 
cost more money but is a very lovely 
creation. It is distinguished by artis- 
tic pointed petals. Early Phipps is a 
descendant of W. H. Phipps but is 
early and a better grower. The color 
is somewhat warmer than in W. H. 
Phipps. 

One of the standard old white flow- 
ers that has not as yet been alto- 
gether superseded is Marie Kunderd. 
Every gardener should have a nice 
bed of it for cutting purposes. Among 
the exhibition white flowers that do 
well is Helen Wills. Joerg’s White is 
massive and showy. The most perfect 
spikes of Jonkheer Van Tets are 
easily grown. This sort blooms in 
mid-summer. Mammoth White gen- 
erally comes a little later and Alba- 
tross still later. Albatross is best of 
all for purity of color. In Mammoth 
White the florets are very large. 

Mrs. F. C. Peters is a marvelous 
fine lavender flower but comes rather 
late in the season. Minuet, when well 
grown, is about the finest in this 
color. The gardener should take note 
of the fact that there are enough 
lavender varieties now in existence so 
that, if properly planted, one may 
have flowers during the entire sum- 
mer and fall season. Mary Frey 

(Continued on page 63) 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


Pompeian Stone, Lead, Terra Cotta 
and Marble. 

Galloway Terra Cotta on Display 

An illustrated catalogue sent for 10¢ 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
251 Lexington Avenue at 35th Street 
New York City 


DIENER’S 


Monster Petunias 


Grow these ever- 
blooming pri yin- 
ners. Larges 
finest Petunias 
the world. Iramense 
orchid-like blooms 
5 to 8 inches i 
diameter i 
weeks. A  continu- 
ous delight—exqui- 
site fragrance, every 
color in the rain- 
bow. Superb as cut 
flowers. 

Thousands reorder 
Diener’s 
seeds annually, 
costs so little 
try these wonders. 


Only 50c for a special packet of 400 fertile seeds. 
Can be planted any month in the year. 


Catalog of Exceptional Gladiolus, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Delphinium and 
other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 


Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 


"BOY 
WITH 
SHELES 


Height 
48 inches 


CARDEN FURNITURE 


Garden, terrace, and interior ornaments 

in Marble, Stone, Pottery, Metal, Pom- 

peian Stone—Vases, Benches, Fountains, 

Wells, Statuary, Tables, Jardiniéres, 
Memorials, etc. 


POMPEIAN STUDIOS 


30 East 22nd St., New York 


Illustrated 
catalogue 
on request 


VENETIAN 
WELL HEAD 


Height 
88 inches 


VARIETIES HARDY 
IRIS, the garden’s most 
artistic beautifiers, in- 
cluding Ambassadeur, 
the most richly colored 
Iris, gorgeous and fra- 


grant, each labeled and all postpaid for 
only $1. Six orders only $5. Floral Book- 
let FREE. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


Garden Deed Garden Digest 


m —the “garden magazine of all garden 
magazines’’—because it condenses 
helpful suggestions and articles of 
lasting value from scores of other 
magazines—books and bulletins. 
Garden Digest is your private 
secretary—always watching for the 
best ideas on home-place improve- 
ment, Sample 10 cents. One 
year’s subscription, $1.00, Gar- 
den Digest, 145 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 


RHODOGRO 


Makes it possible for you to grow 
beautiful Rhododendron, Azalea 
and other sour soil plants even 
in heavy clay and limestone soils. 


RHODOGRO is both a soil condition- 
er and a fertilizer, containing just 
what Rhododendron, Azalea, Kalmia, 
Andromeda and other plants of that 
nature require. 


Write for further information on 
RHODOGRO and how to grow Rho- 
dodendron and Azalea—also our New 
Low Price List on a complete line of 
Nursery Stock. 


TITUS NURSERY COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 


== Rare Old Dresden 
| 
| (Continued from page 58) 
Dresden. He was as staunch an 
apostle of form as Herold was of 
painting and the» younger man 
gradually eclipsed the older. Kandler 
recognized the suitability of porce- 
lain for the little statuettes and 
groups we have come to associate 
| with Meissen. 

Elaborate table services with relief 
or molded decorations of flowers, 
‘figures and animals became fashion- 
'able. One of the most famous of 
these was the “Swan Service” made 
for Count Briihl, the minister of 


| 
| : f th 
WATSON Gee oe 
BOALER 


portant part of the decoration and 
Interiors and Furniture 


1 
' 


some of the pieces were in the shape 
| of swans. It is said that it originally 
was complete for one hundred per- 
sons. 

Naturalistic pug dogs, bears and 
birds, most of them probably mod- 
elled by Kirchner, from the early 
Kandler period when these two sculp- 
| tors worked side by side, still retain 
their dignity. 

Porcelain flowers became an im- 
portant item of manufacture. These 
were used in bouquets or applied to 
the decoration of vases, candlesticks, 
sconces, mirror frames, etc. Later, as 
in the case of the Meissen snowball 
pattern, they sometimes covered the 
entire surface. A charming gilt clock, 
upheld by figures of a man, woman 
and child in a bouquet of porcelain 
flowers, in the Dresden Museum, is 
representative of the uses to which 
these flowers were put. 

Among the little “Dresden figures” 
which illustrate the social life of the 
time are the important “crinoline” 
groups: ladies in colorful costumes 
and wearing the hooped skirt of the 
period; men in brocaded waistcoats, 
knee breeches and long-tailed coats 
or the various uniforms of the time; 
harlequins in every possible position, 
and the almost inevitable pug dog. 
The best of these were probably made 
before 1750. 
ments, antique and new man- _ Many charming folk statuettes, be- 

sides the famous shepherds and shep- 
tels and fireplaces, European herdesses, came from the gifted 
and Oriental Rugs, old fabrics, hands of the Meissen modellers. 

Among them were the flower and 
fruit sellers in brilliant colors. 

French influence, both in the or- 
molu mounts and in the figures, is 
felt throughout this period, and cer- 
tainly it was not lessened by the ar- 
rival, in 1764, of Michel Victor Acier 
from Paris, when Kandler was getting 
old, and, it is reported, disagreeable. 
Acier was well versed in the light and 
graceful style of Louis XV. Many of 
the shepherds and shepherdesses and 
the French street criers are attrib- 
uted to him. The beautiful little lace 
figures also belong to this period. 
These charming ladies are molded in 
many pieces and put together with 
liquid slip. After which they are 
dressed in their porcelain lace skirts, 
-!- ruffle by ruffle. 

The crossed swords from the arms 
of Saxony have appeared in one form 
or another on Meissen porcelain since 
before 1725. 

Many of the eighteenth century 
patterns and models in both useful 
and ornamental ware are being re- | 
produced today by the pottery which | 
| has been in continuous existence since | 
it was founded under the patronage | 
of “Augustus the Strong,” more than 
two centuries ago. The name of 
Johann Friedrich Bottger is honored 


Te complete and efficient 
organization plans and 
executes commissions involv- 
ing interior architecture, dec- 
orations, and furnishings for 
homes in any part of the 
United States. 


Discussions are invited with 
executives who are planning 
offices of distinction and with 
club officials seeking interiors 
of character. 


For individual selection and 
use in Our commissions, a 
large collection is maintained 
of antique furniture and repro- 
ductions, panelled rooms and 
interesting architectural frag- 


distinctive textiles. 


WATSON & 
BOALER 


INCORPORATED 


722 North Michigan Avenue 
Warerooms: 469 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO 


wherever porcelain is known. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


‘THE: 
PARK:-AVENUE 
CA LLER Esse 


ENSEMBLIERS 
FOR? HEC ETE 


Over sixty per cent of the outstanding con- 
temporary decoration on Park Avenue 
and Fifth Avenue was created by the 


Park Avenue Galleries 


277 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


TEL. WICKERSHAM 2-2849 


AL 
DURANT in 


SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-SECOND STREET - NEW YORK 


SPORTING & MUFTI 


TAILORS GO. (GEN age isan. 


STYLE is the intelligent adaptation to the individual, 
of the mode of the moment, expressed in terms of 


COMFORT, BECOMINGNESS and SUITABILITY. 


PRIL, 1932 
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Evergreens 


(Continued from page 60) 
catawbiense of the Southern Alle- 
ghanies and the Himalayan varieties. 
These are the large-flowered sorts | 
with great and beautiful blotched | 


| blooms. Some of them, to be sure, 
are magenta, while others are deep 
pink, feathered and spotted in white 
or in crimson to the sort of elegance 
the illustrations accompanying this 
article suggest. These are individually 
named varieties. 

Now the effects of this quarantine 
are waning, because enterprising 


For all times Warwickshire dom- 


inates the literary life of Eng- 
land. Lovely Henley-in-Arden 
is an old country town once 
hidden away in the great Forest 


SS 


SS 


of Arden. Royal Leamington 


SS 


SSS 


Spa is known as the green heart 


SSS 


Ts 


of England because it cherishes 
a great oak, the traditional cen- 
ter of the land. At Kenilworth 
the most famous baronial ruins 


- meg 


From a woodcut by Glintenkamp 


SKANE- 


SWEDEN’S 
CHATEAU COUNTRY 


N southern Sweden lies an 
inviting land of romantic 
castles, dignified manor 

houses, stepped=gable church= 
es, prosperous cities and white= 
washed farms—the “checkered 
cloth’ Nils Holgerson first saw 
on his goose ride. For centu= 
ries Swedes and Danes fought 
over it—and no wonder! It is 
Sweden’s granary, the home of 
good cooking, and a pleasant 
land to look upon, a Swedish 
Normandy. 


Here you find lively bathing 
beaches, good golf courses, the 
| best tennis courts, fashionable 
race courses, fine hotels, and 


at every inn meals fit for aking. 


And there is so much else 
to see in Sweden—fascinating 
Stockholm, the ruins and roses 
of Mediaeval Visby, the cos= 
tumes of Dalecarlia,and finally 


Lapland and the Midnight 


Sun by electric train. 


Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line. 
From London or Paris by conven-= 
ient boat or train service—ten 
hours by air. Through trains from 
Berlin or Hamburg. Booklet free 


from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept.AD 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


OOM: SOO 


|and it is no longer impossible to get 
|them and to establish them in the 


) mer. 


| comes quite early. Dr. Moody a little 
later. Minuet and Berty Snow follow, 


| lavender tones, it is truly an aristo- 


| can origination, is perhaps the finest 


American nurserymen have got busy 
with these hybrid rhododendrons, 


garden. There they become perma- 
nent and very desirable adornments, 
beautiful always, but breath-taking in 
their blooming beauty in early sum- 


Modern Gladiolus 


(Continued from page 61) 


and then Minuet and Mrs. Peters 
come into bloom last of all. In 
Miss Des Moines, a mid-season 
bloomer, artistic excellence finds its 
ideal. Not too massive, nor too slen- 
der of spike, and with the clearest 


crat. 

If you want to grow a very satis- 
factory light blue flower, try Faith. 
It does not fade quickly in the sun, 
or when taken indoors, as does Heav- 
enly Blue. Ave Maria is a very de- 
lightful variety, of light grayish vio- 
let color, large blooms and many 
open at a time. Mrs. Van Konynen- 
burg is somewhat darker than Heav- 
enly Blue. 

In the much-wanted shades of 
orange there are several superb gladi- 
olus. Here are four that are fast be- 
coming popular, La Paloma, Orange 
Wonder, Gay Hussar and Homestake. 

Among the top-notch purple flow- 
ers now in plentiful supply is Charles 
Dickens, a European introduction. 
This variety also propagates well. Paul 
Pfitzer is a rich, velvety purple that 
is well ruffled. Rameses, of Ameri- 


of the more recently introduced pur- 
ples. Wodan is rather an unusual 
shade and could no doubt well be 
listed along with Aida and others of 
the deep violet-blue classification. 

And now to consider briefly those 
flowers known as the smokies. They 
come in the primulinus hybrids as 
well as in the larger flowered types 
and are mostly in the tones of grey, 
lavender, bronze and steely blue. Ro- 
mance is one of the best known of 
these and Rose Ash was one of the 
first in the ashes of roses color to be- 
come popular. Later introductions in 
the grey tones are Rose Mulberry, 
Grey Knight, Sword of Mahomet 
and Roi Albert. 

A caution for the beginner. Do 
not immediately go into it on too 
extensive a scale and do not at- 
tempt immediately to buy all of the 
exquisite varieties that you learn 
about. Year by year you may con- 
tinue to add to your collection such 
things as most intrigue you. Above 
all, plant only named varieties, avoid- 
ing cheap mixtures. Plan to exhibit 
some of the best of your flower 
spikes at the shows and thus get into 
touch with other amateur growers. | 
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* SOUTHERN 


mark the place where the Earl 
of Leicester spent more than 
five thousand dollars a day wel- 
coming Queen Elizabeth in 1575 
... At Stratford-on-Avon is the 
first house of the literary world 
-where Shakespeare was born— 
perfectly preserved in every 
way. Stratford still retains its 
Mop Day when oxen and pigs 
are roasted in the streets. Sum- 
mer festivals reproduce with ut- 
most fidelity the character of 
the masterpieces of the famous 
bard. In nearby Shottery is the 
romantic thatched cottage be- 
loved by the poet and Mistress 
Anne Hathaway. Harvard House 
in Stratford was built by the 
maternal grandparents of John 
Harvard ... Warwick boasts of 
the most princely of medieval 
castles still in splendid condi- 
tion . . . Write for complete 
information and literature. 
C. Rayner-Smith, Gen’l Agent, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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GERMANY 


LAND or GAIETY anp COLOR 


25 


Eihsee 


IVID national costumes enrich the woods and 

valleys, enliven the picturesque inns and mar- 
ket days in quaint German villages, and lend bright 
hues to the streets of the great, cultured cities. The 
Goethe Cities invite you to their Centennial Fes- 
tivals. Every village flings wide the gates of hos- 
pitality. Inn-keepers are jolly hosts to the American 
traveler. Festivals bring the carnival spirit to a 
sophisticated modern life. Legend-haunted castles 
crest craggy hills. Cafes offer convivial gaiety, and 
delicious food at moderate prices. Life is informal, 
but the cheer never obtrudes. The German health 
resorts are solaces of rest; and lake and sea resorts 
yield the refreshment of yachting, swimming, ten- 
nis and golf in deep-colored backgrounds. Travel 
in Germany is inexpensive—all prices have been 
adapted to the trend of the times. Many Americans 
find it advantageous to spend their entire summer 
in Germany. 


“Going to Europe” means going to Germany 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Broadway To Date 


(Continued from page 45) 


Phoebe Foster in “Cynara,” now play- 
ing at the Shubert Theatre 


cal satire on our Blessed Country and 
the more or less gentlemen who rule 
us and misrepresent us comes another 
caustically humorous slam-and-titter 


| exposé of our weakness for graft and 


cognate matters. 

“Face the Music” must be put 
down as second best among our 
ironic musical comedies when it 
comes to solid play-construction, in- 
cisiveness of wit and mental ginger, 
for it will be a long time before “Of 
Thee I Sing” will be jostled out of 
its niche. But for sheer beauty, “Face 
the Music” moves right up front. For 


/pure scenic artistry, it outdistances 


them all. The rhinestone set, the mir- 


'ror dance and the ballroom = scene 


made great dents in my aesthetic 
soul. 

This musical satire is by Irving 
Berlin and Moss Hart. The produc- 
tion was staged by Hazzard Short 
and the book directed by the Ameri- 
can W. S. Gilbert, George S. Kauf- 
man. The settings were by Albert R. 
Johnson and the orchestra was under 
the direction of Frank Tours. I men- 
tion all concerned because I have 
seldom seen such co-ordinating team- 
work in any kind of production in 
my life. Six heads that ticked as 
one! 

The play is built around the tin- 


| boxes of the cops. They finance a 


Broadway show in order to get rid of 
the illegal dough before Mr. Seabury 
can peer into the matter. Depression 
is spoofed right at the rise of the cur- 
tain, where we see the Social Register 
dining in the automat and our Cabots 
and Lowells borrowing nickels from 
one another. After that everything of 


| current interest is knocked down and 


dragged out. Names are named right 


/out, and no one escapes except Al 
, Smith and Jimmy Walker who (mir- 


acle!) are never mentioned. The au- 
dience kicks up its heels in great de- 
light at every knock—which means 
America is coming of age. We are 
passing out of the yes-ves stage. 
The cast was perfect. Mary Boland 


‘is a veritable shooting-star of wit and 


be-diamonded (or rhinestoned, rath- 
er) activity. For funmakers we had 
Andrew Tombes and J. Harold Mur- 
ray. Irving Berlin put his best foot 


forward. A scintillating, a biting, an 


hilarious show! 


“RIDDLE ME THIS 

John Golden after being ditched 
three times took the hurdles and high 
jump in Daniel N. Rubins’ “Riddle 
Me This!” and landed on his feet. 


1» 


In a word, this mystery drama, which 
is no mystery at all, but a delightful 
game of sparring and fencing by a 
talkative chief of detectives and a 
bottle-swigging newspaper man, is 
one of the deserved hits of the sea- 
son. 

Doctor Tindal is the fifth doctor 
that has been convicted of murder on 
the stage this season. (Doctors, up 
and at them!) This doctor, who 
strangles his wife just as the curtain 
rises, is played by Charles Richman. 
I have followed this fine actor since 
his “Cyrano” days, and never has he 
done anything more finished, poised 
and convincing than this réle. His 1s, 
by far, the best straight acting in the 
play. When the net tightens around 
him just as the lover of his wife, 
whom he has cleverly framed, is go- 
ing to the chair he commits suicide 
by poison that the others think is 
chewing gum. And that, too, is a deft 
touch. Mr. Richman knows the value 
of restraint and calm. 

Thomas Mitchell and Frank Crav- 
en, two aces in their lines, are the de- 
tective and newspaper man respec- 
tively, and they give a gala perform- 
ance between them. The rest of the 
cast is perfect in a filling bit of 
breathtaking entertainment. The di- 
rection is perfect, too, throughout. It 
is humorous mental gymnastics de 
luxe. Erin O’Brien-Moore was attrac- 
tive in a subordinate réle. 

“THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET” 

John Van Druten’s new comedy, 
“There’s Always Juliet,” imported by 
Mr. Gilbert Miller from London, is 
as thin as cellophane. It is hardly 
a play at all. It is rather a rambling 
dialogue on sex and lesser matters 
between two quite uninteresting, so- 
phisticated and bloodless creatures— 
one American and one English—in 
the girl’s West End flat. It is really 
a one-act drawing-room skit threaded 


Edna Best and Herbert Marshall in 

“There’s Always Juliet,” John Van 

Druten’s comedy presented by Gilbert 
Miller at the Empire Theatre 


out to three acts and five scenes by 
the use of a maid, that great stand-by 
invented by Alexander Graham Bell, 
and an elderly foil, a kind of Major 
Dobbin. 

But there are Edna Best and Her- 
bert Marshall, whoarea delightful pair. 
They drag out of the inane dialogue 
every ounce of intelligibility that is 
to be got. It took hard work on the 
part of both of these players, and also 
some perspiring on the part of Mr. 
Miller, I wager, to make this play jell. 

(Continued on page 68) 


HOW LONG HAS IT 


BEEN 


(rS 


TO DO THESE THINGS 


WITH CARPET? 


Ir Coxttins & AIKMAN Carpet had been 
“just another carpet” when it was intro- 
duced two years ago, it would hardly have 
created such a commotion. But people 
possessed of decorative imagination 
quickly saw that here was a new decora- 
tive medium —and proceeded to get 
more and more stirred up about it. 
They had good reason. Here was a 
new kind of soft, quiet carpet — one that 
was much more exciting than its cost 
would lead one to expect. Collins & Aik- 
man Carpet sells at the moderate price 
of the old-fashioned strip carpet that had 
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STORES 


to be stitched together. But while it comes 
in 54-inch widths, it never shows a surface 
marred by stitched seams when laid. 
Sections are joined by a new process 
which gives an unbroken broadloom ap- 
pearance. A new phrase has come into 
the language to describe the result. Collins 
& Aikman Carpet is seemingly seamless. 
Any number of colors may be com- 
bined, to give special effects such as the 
one in the photograph above, without the 
excessive cost of special weaving. Indi- 
vidual designs, inlaid crests and mono- 


grams, special borders —or plain-color 


This color photograph was taken in a home in 
Forest Hills, Long Island. The Collins & Aikman 
Carpet, in Tuscan red, marine blue and gray, was 
furnished and laid by R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 


broadloom effects in rooms of any size 
or shape — all these things are now prac- 
tical with Collins & Aikman Carpet. 
Every day we get more requests for our 
illustrated booklet, which deals more 
fully with the decorative significance of 
this new carpet, tells of its durability and 
economy, of the ease of cleaning afforded 
by its dust-proof, moisture-proof back. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy, if you'll 
write to Collins & Aikman Corporation, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPET 
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rooms, 


small apartment. 


istically American. 


draperies. 
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Here is a course that will give you information that will be of 
immense, practical, dollars and cents value to you all the rest of 
your life; that will add greatly to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid professional career if you are 
so inclined; and that can be taken in your own home, in your spare 
time, in much less than one year, without one dull moment. 


A eourse that w1 


—how pictures of all kinds should be hung. —the proper draperies for living room, bed- 


—why painted furniture is suitable for bed- 


—what three important factors must be ac- 
complished in furnishing an apartment. 


—how books may best be accommodated in a 


—the four great style periods of furniture. 
—wwhat two pieces of furniture are character- 


—how to draw patterns for valances and 


—how to make a French heading. 

—how to design and make draperies for 
arched topped windows and doors. 

—how to make and hang portiéres. 

—when to use Venetian blinds. 


and a thousand other things that will save 


Il tell you 


room, dining room, library, nursery and 
every other room. 

—how to select color schemes. 

—how to balance a color scheme. 

—the difference between tones, tints and 
shades. 

—how to estimate the amount of paint re- 
quired for a given surface. 

—the proper colors for children’s rooms. 

—how to treat stains and discolorations on 
plaster walls. 

—how to hang and paint wall fabrics. 

—how to make new glazing effects match 
aged effects. 

—the proper colors for north rooms and 
rooms which are sunny. 

—how to place wall lights. 


you money and greatly increase your enjoyment 


During its nine years of existence this course has enrolled 
nearly 3,000 students. Every enrollment has been accepted with the 
agreement to return the tuition fee to the student if, after complet- 
ing the course, he or she did not believe that the course merited 
the claims made for it. In not one instance has the return of the 
money been requested. But our files are full of letters of praise. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE IN 


PERIOD 


T HIS course was created by a board of highly distinguished 
decorators and architects, at the instigation of Arts & Deco- 
ration, under whose auspices it has always been conducted. The 
good name and reputation of Arts & Decoration are your guaran- 
tee of its authority, thoroughness and quality. 

Until recently there were two courses—the original Period 
or Historic Decorating course, created nine years ago, and the 
Modernistic decorating course, created three years ago. They 
were separate courses, with separate tuition fees. They are now 
combined in one course, with one fee and that but slightly more 
than was formerly charged for the Period course alone. For one 
enrollment, therefore, you will receive thorough training in the 
facts and principles of both Period and Modernistic decorating, 
and in either 48 or 24 weeks, as you prefer. 

The course consists of thirty lessons, in the form of finely 
printed, lavishly illustrated booklets, a set of three text books, 
and a set of samples of the fabrics used in upholstering. PLUS, 
from beginning to end, careful, individual instruction by cor- 
respondence by Miss Ina M. Germaine and staff, whose business 
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Send for beautiful Brochure 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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INTERIOR DECORATING 


will be to see that you receive the training you are entitled to. 
If you enroll you will not simply have a lot of material sent 
to you, to read or not as you please and be left to get whatever 
you can out of it for yourself: you will be painstakingly, 
thoroughly and completely taught the art of the interior 
decorator. 

Then, if you wish to do so, you will be able to engage in one of 
the most fascinating and lucrative of all careers for the man or 
woman of cultivated tastes, either as an independent decorator, 
or in association with an established firm or one of the great 
stores which maintains such departments. If you do not care 
about this, you will still profit enormously from the knowledge 
you have gained. It will enrich your life, adding immensely to 
your enjoyment of all of the beautiful things with which you 
come into daily contact; and it will return you hundreds of per 
cent profit just in the money it saves you in the furnishing and 
decorating you do in your own homes. 

It is a truly wonderful course: we urge you to allow us to 
tell you all about it. 


ernistic course. 


- - - FREE 


Send me your new free brochure and folder 
describing your combined Period and Mod- 
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French Louis Dining Rooms in America 


(Continued from page 18) 


the table was the “high borde.” 

The American rooms in the Louis 
French styles illustrated do not en- 
tirely carry out the original and pres- 
ent French traditions, the arrange- 
ment of the chairs for example fol- 
lowing the placing customary in this 
country. 

When during the 18th Century 
the separate dining room, as distinct 
fromthe Great Hall, was established, 
the French extended this and their 
manner of doing so is an undeniably 
charming beau geste. Because the 
seating of the host and hostess on 
opposite sides of the table allows the 
principal lady guest to be placed on 
the right of the host and similarly ac- 
knowledging the principal male guest 
by seating him on the right of the 
hostess. 

Incidentally, conversation at a 
French dinner table is not restricted 
to one’s immediate neighbors, but is 
carried on up and down and across 
the table; this obviously tending to a 
pleasant atmosphere of vivacity and 
eliminating any sense of stiffness, 
though of course there is a careful 
observance of the dignity proper to 
the occasion. 

In passing, it is interesting to refer 
to the round dining tables which are 
particularly popular in France. One 
of the earliest references to this 
shape is the legendary Round Table of 
King Arthur which is supposed to 
have been made round so that each of 
the Knights was at an equal distance 
from the Salt; in other words the 
social position of one was as impor- 
tant as the other. This same tradition 
obtains in France where several dif- 
ferent size round tables will be kept 
often in the same house to accommo- 
date various numbers of guests and at 
the same time avoid any question of 
precedence. 

One of the questions asked in con- 
nection with a French Louis dining 
room is concerning the articles used 
to set the table and the manner of 
the service. These also differ some- 
what from the Anglo-Saxon: The 
center decoration is a surtout de ta- 
ble, which represents some of the fin- 
est and most ambitious work of the 
French 18th Century silversmiths. A 
number of these splendid ornaments 
have found their way to the United 
States, though to most of us the less 
imposing centerpiece of the Early 
English Georgian period is more fa- 
miliar. 

As in England, these ornaments re- 
placed the traditional Salt which, as 
explained, was formerly placed oppo- 
site the host; consequently the sur- 
tout de table marks the seat of the 
host and according to the French cus- 
tom, that of the hostess also. At an 
informal dinner or a luncheon, this 
center ornament is generally omitted 
and replaced by a silver bowl of fruit 
or flowers, and not uncommonly fruit 
and flowers are used together with 
especially charming effect. 

Another means of adding color to a 
French Louis dining table, also an in- 
formal one, is the introduction of one 
or two of the Sevres or other painted 
porcelain figures while candlesticks 
_and candelabra are invariably part of 
the decoration. Again, although table- 
cloths are used at a dinner, there is an 
unquestionable preference in France 
for lace mats and doilies on a lunch- 
eon table. 

By this time, it is possible that 
many readers of this may have de- 
cided we have lost sight of the deco- 


rative aspects of the French Louis 
dining rooms. So we will dismiss the 
social usages and mention some of the 
salient points to be observed in suc- 
cessfully reproducing a dining room 
in the French 18th Century style. 

In the first place there is no neces- 
sity that the furniture be a complete 
suite nor that all the surfaces should 
be alike. By this we mean it is pos- 
sible to use a polished mahogany or 
walnut table with a set of painted 
chairs; and in such a room the side- 
board may be polished and inlaid with 
possibly a marble top; while the con- 
sole table is of carved wood and per- 
haps painted. Where the room is large 
enough it is customary to include one 


or more small commodes as wall 


pieces and not infrequently a barom- 
eter is used as a wall decoration. 

One point of importance in connec- 
tion with 18th Century French dining 
rooms is the introduction of color by 
means of wall panels painted with gay 
scenic effects. This does not imply 
that the entire walls nor any large 
proportion of them should be deco- 
rated by painted designs; rather to 
select two large or two small panels, 
according to the size of the room, and 
to apply the colorful scenes to those 
two only; a table or other suitable 
piece of furniture often being placed 
against the wall below each panel. 

Frequently where the panel over 
the mantel-shelf is fitted with a mir- 
ror, the small panel above will be 
painted; and it is by no means un- 
usual to hang a colorful picture such 
as a painted floral subject or others 
in the center of several panels. In 
fact, far from reflecting any somber 
dignity, such a French dining room 
tends rather to a vivacious atmos- 
phere largely due to the free but ap- 
propriate use of color. And, too, it in- 
variably reflects the care exercised in! 
selecting colors which blend yet con-! 
trast with other objects. 

It might, at first sight, suggest the! 
bizarre to say that unusually attrac-, 


tive effects are brought about in one,| 


of these dining rooms by covering the 
seats of the chairs in some bright 
colored leather; but having seen such; 
a room we can personally recommend 
this as likely to be generally accepta-; 
ble to any who have or are reproduc- 
ing a French 18th Century dining 
room, whether it be large or small. 
And speaking of the chairs recalls an- 
other tradition which still survives in 
Old France: Strictly speaking faw- 
teuils (armchairs) should not be used 
at the same table with side chairs. 
The reason for this is that at one time 
only the King sat in a fauteuil, others 
being accommodated with small chairs 
and stools; consequently the use of 
both armchairs and small chairs tacit- 
ly implies that some guests are less 
important than others. To us in 
America this may sound a trifle far- 
fetched, but the ancient traditions of 
the older countries as to personal pre- 
cedence are still fairly strictly ob- 
served. One prominent decorator 
mentioned a point in connection with 


the treatment of the walls which we | 
think it well to repeat. Speaking of / 
scenic papers, he remarked, there was 


a decided danger of losing sight of 
their having been intended for the 
early rooms in which the elevation 
was considerably greater than those 
in modern homes. With the result 
that in a room with a relatively low 
ceiling, it is difficult to place the 
scenic paper high enough to insure a 
really happy perspective. 
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Ov =—E ted by Courter — 
Aejndian~ 
detours 


by motor-from Santa Fe’s 
transcontinental rails 
across New MexicoanArizona 


Off and on Santa Fe Trains at Lamy, N. M. 


$4 5 ONE DAY—Coouriercoach drive to Puye cliff 
dwellings and Santa Clara Indian pueblo. 
$35 


sD 


TWO DAYS—Puyé cliff dwellings, Santa Clara 
and Taos pueblos by Couriercar limousine. 


THREE DAYS—Frijoles Canyon, San Ildefonso 
pueblo, Puye, Santa Clara and Taos pueblos 
by Courier limousine. 


Rates include motor transportation, meals, hotel accom- 
modations with bath and Courier service. La Fonda, in 
Santa Fe —Indian-detours headquarters —is a year- 
round resort hotel. 


Santa Fe Summer Xcursions 


Cut “e Cost 


You will be amazed how far you can go and 
how much you can see—even in two weeks. 


See GLEDI GC MIL OLALAGO UDO 7 ne ee 
Couriercar INDIAN-DETOURS, 1062-A Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free copy of Indian-detours book and map. 
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*200_ 


2 SUMMER WEEKS 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


Ceylon and Southern India are waiting 
to welcome the summer traveler. Two weeks’ tour for 
OOS 5 6 
golf hotel. The American dollar in India now buys 


no more than the cost of a brief stay at a 


a dollar-and-a-quarter’s worth* . . . takes you far. 


Go during July and August. 1868 miles by first- 
class compartment railway expresses. English spoken 
everywhere. Seaside resorts, like Mount Lavinia. 
Summer ocean breezes giving island temperature 


little above New York midsummer heat. 


Begin with Ceylon...Temple of the Tooth, Ele- 
phants’ Bathing Place, incredible tree-ferns. Then 
India. The famous Nandi Bull of Tanjore. Rameswa- 
tam in festival time. The Seven Pagodas of Madras. 
Write now for Summer Tout itinerary. India State 
Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 57th Street, New 
York. Or consult the better travel agents. 

*at rate of exchange prevailing Mar. 1, 1932. 
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Carpets and Rugs Trod by Royal Feet 


(Continued from page 26) 


at the center of each of the four sides 
by small bouquets while other bou- 
quets are placed in each corner. The 
scroll motifs are, of course, classic 
and are found with the Louis XIV 
Aubusson designs as well as with 
those of Louis XVI period. But there 
are these differences: The earlier 
scrolls are somewhat florid and where 
flowers are used they are arranged in 
a far more formal style, but the floral 
subjects of the Louis XVI rugs are, 
as a rule, especially naturalistic in 
their arrangement. 

Sometimes with the later 18th Cen- 
tury designs, the architectural influ- 
ence of the neo-classic shows itself in 
the use of rectangular panels to form 
the borders and in a woven interpre- 
tation of one of the several classic 
moldings. One of this type among the 
Aubusson rugs we speak of is an ob- 
long 18 by 12 feet. The center con- 


| sists of an oval panel formed by large 


foliated scrolls in light shades inclos- 


| ing a large bouquet in natural colors 


on a light cream ground. 

This same rug will serve to illus- 
trate a curiously effective use of 
ground colors more or less peculiar 
to the Aubusson weave. The cream of 
the center medallion changes to a 
slightly darker tone in the frame 
woven with scrolls; the darker tone 
continues in the spandrels and the 
whole is emphasized by a rich dark 
red used to outline the oval center 
and the narrow panels of the border. 
Each of the panels repeat the cream 
ground with small bouquets and run- 
ning tendrils, with the medallion ef- 
fect in each of the corners as a laurel 
wreath inclosing bouquets. 

Much more might be said of the 
many other Aubusson examples, but 
we would like to touch upon the other 
rugs which include both English and 
Eastern weaves. And to have an op- 
portunity of seeing the French, the 
English and the Oriental at the same 
time assists materially in deciding up- 
on the relative decorative values and 
also in becoming familiar with the 
several distinguishing features of 
each. 

Early English rugs are unknown to 
most people, nor are original examples 
plentiful. There is one in the South 
Kensington Museum, of which an ex- 
cellent hand-woven copy is shown 
with this article. The pattern is un- 
like any general conception of other 
early rugs and is woven in both gros 


| point and petit point. The coarser 


gros point stitch is used to form the 
dark blue ground and the quite un- 
usual decorative motifs are in petit 
point. A large cluster of various 
fruits is introduced as the center or- 


| nament and this resembles many of 


the decorations on the English late 
16th Century silver and woodwork; 
while” scattered over the rest of 
the field are various floral sprigs 
and fruit. 

At each corner of the main field a 
bird sits on a twig pecking at some 
buds, but what is particularly curious 
in the pattern is the introduction, in 
four places, of a quaint scroll formed 
by part of a lemon with a long piece 
of curling peel attached. It is quite 
possible that the lemon motif had 
some particular significance when the 
original rug was woven, but of this 
we cannot speak. The border, which 
has a rose ground, is also interesting 
because the various floral designs in- 
clude one which, while intended for a 
tulip, has a distinct crown shape 


when reversed; this is repeated at in- 
tervals around the whole border. 
Another antique rug entirely of 
needlepoint is one which can but in- 
spire an admiration for the diligent 
skill of by-gone ladies. We once saw 
a similar but larger rug described as 
“The Work of a Thousand Fingers”; 
and it might well seem that such a_ 
piece of hand-work would call for so 
large a number of fingers. Quite often 
we are apt to look upon such a piece 
of work, admire it for its beauty, yet 
fail to see the almost infinite patience 
necessary to complete it; but those — 
present-day ladies who have been in-— 
strumental in reviving this old art 
well know the application necessary — 
to complete any of the patterns. 
Another aspect of such work where ~ 
the design is as intricate as the one 
we are now interested in: The ground 
color is always selected to ensure its 
tonal values blending the various col- 
ors and shadings used to form the 
actual pattern. In other words, the 
ground color serves the same purpose 
as the pinch of cobalt added to the 
slices of different colored clays which 
the English potters used to make the 
agate ware, namely, it blended all and 
prevented any from being conspicu-— 
ous. 
Having touched at some length up- 
on the rugs woven for the French 
aristocrats and for their Russian con- 
temporaries and mentioned others by — 
aristocratic English ladies, we will re- 
fer to those woven by the peasants — 
in Bessarabia. Bessarabia, which is in 
the southwest of Russia, might be — 
said to be semi-Oriental, a fact evi- 
dent in the patterns of the rugs made — 
there, because these combine some- | 
thing of the earlier Orientalism of 
Russia with the influence derived — 
from France and, to a lesser extent, — 
England. “A 

One distinctive characteristic of 
the Bessarabian weave is the persis- — 
tence of black, generally, as the 
ground color. Other survivals of the 
native traditions are: The geometrical 
arrangement of the various motifs, a 
feature found with the early Spanish 
arts influenced by the Moors; the cu- 
rious wavy border; and the retention 
of minor motifs derived from the 
Oriental symbolism. 

To mention two rugs which in one 
way or another demonstrate the in- 
terweaving of the Occidental and the 
Oriental traditions: With one, the 
black ground occurs over the entire 
field, the pattern being formed by six 
teen curiously shaped medallions in- 
closing bouquets on cream. The style 
of the bouquet in each medallion dif- 
fers and the medallions are so ar- 
ranged as to form other ornamental 
shapes woven with various motifs on 
the black ground. The border is of 
separate pairs of foliated scrolls in- 
terrupted by what look like small 
castles; and the weaver probabl 
finding some difficulty in reproducing 
the classic moldings compromised b 
using the cable form. 

‘In the other Bessarabian rug there 
is the same Western influence in the 
well-developed design which is equally 
geometrical, in tan, rose, cream, and 
blue on a blue ground. However the 
peasant weaver apparently felt it his 
duty to 


gg aap os 


introduce the traditional 
black and something Oriental, which 
he did by weaving a curious serpen- 
tine border and a bat-like shape on a 
black ground at the bottom of con 
vexes of the wavy outline. 
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He didn’t 


count sheep 
jumping a 
fence 


O SIR! The guest we | 


have in mind had his 


own cure for insomnia! He. 
. | 
asked us to furnish a thermos | 


bottle full of hot milk, so 


that he could have it by his” 


bed, in case he woke up at 
night, take a drink... and 
then get to sleep again! 

Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren't part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels 
... but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 


feeling of pleasant freedom | 


». wand the beds... well if 


you've ever slept in one of 


our hotels you know how 


good theyare! Sothere’s very 
rately occasion for insomnia 
Bteatiyeot the 26 \ United 
Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 21 
UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK ciTy’s only United........ The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.....-0..--. The Benjamin Franklin 
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WORCESTER, MASS.....-..20.00-0:c:ceseseeereeee The Bancroft 
SEARS WINE Poccrice<ncchckcsonvaeescsee The Robert Treat 


The Alexander Hamilton 
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The Onondaga 
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ei The Niagara 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y..... 


ROCHESTER, 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO... ..-The President 
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SHREVEPORT, LA........... The Washington-Youree 
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The Clifton 
WANDSOR; VONT 3: <.acsvessuvecvSeccssson The Prince Edward 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


Coffeeand Teapots 
(Continued from page 33) 


in 1776 with the maker’s initials I.D. 
shows the fondness for the scroll 


surmounting the cover. 

It must be remembered that the 
mid-eighteenth century saw a great 
growth of luxurious decoration on 


Louis Quinze exhibited an abandon 
above and beyond the regal magnifi- 
cence of Louis Quatorze. Strident col- 
our and contortion in form over- 


porcelain factories to emulate the 
King of Saxony with his wonders at 


and Chelsea masterpiece after mas- 
| terpiece was produced in china. The 


-| Chelsea factory in particular brought 


| forth under the French influence of 
/ its manager, Nicholas Sprimont, a 


| vases and figures and great services 
| resplendent with color and gilding, 
| holding a mirror to more superb and 


Sevres. 

In regard to the tea table and its 
accessories the collector may browse 
in an almost unlimited manner and 
satisfy his longings according to his 
purse. But if he buys with fine artis- 
tic leanings he will find that his hobby 


is enticing in its charm. There are tea | 
caddies with a hundred delicate va- 


rieties of tiny caddy-spoons which in 
| themselves may worthily form a col- 
' lection in any glass case. The caddies 

may be of delicate contour shaped 
_ by Sheraton and his school in satin- 
| wood with bands of marquetry and 
| fashioned corners and angles not so 
| much proper to the cabinet-maker as 
| to the silversmith whose technique 
| abounds in such turns and finely 
_ shaped facets of surface. 

To come to the difference in styles 
to which we have previously alluded. 
To compare two examples just a hun- 
dred years apart. The comparison is 


II Teapot on a shaped stand is small 
in size and graceful in design. Its 
lines are pleasing. It has an exquisite- 
ness all its own. It is known that the 
celebrated Paul Storr, the silversmith 
who worked in the late eighteenth 


enamoured. of these earlier forms 
that he, apart from his commissioned 
| orders, used, when as an old man, in 
his spare moments to copy some of 
| them. To these in his later days he 
put P.S. as the maker. There was 
_ probably in his mind some figurative 
| significance as to the termination of his 
full and great career as a craftsman. 

The Coffee pot in date London, 
1832, points the moral as a lesson in 
retrograde development. But it is by 
no means the worst specimen that 
| could be selected. It has however 
sufficient indications in its lines to 
make one pause, but not with the 
same admiration as in the other ex- 


innocuous, except that it departs from 


| formed with the teapot and tray and 
| other articles, ‘‘to match,” portion of 
a similarly designed set. As in work- 
manship there is nothing to quarrel 


the work was, curiously enough, of 
fine quality. Its artistry is not its 
great asset. 

A Tea set on a heavily ornamented 
| (Continued on page 70) 


handle and the moulded ornament 


whelmed more balanced art. Princes | 
in other European states founded | , 


| Soho silversmith, an array of dazzling | 


more brilliant porcelain being pro- | 
duced at the French factory of | 


obvious nor is it in favour of the | 
later type of production. A George | 


and early nineteenth centuries, was so , 


ample. The body is comparatively | 


every hand. In France the style of | 


Meissen. In England at Worcester | : 


the coffee pot tradition and evidently | 


with. Often in bad periods of design | 
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ACKETS and riveters . . . cross-town traffic and subways 
R . .. brownstone fronts with basement entrances... 
conferences and conventions and sales charts... six 
o’clock friends and parlor games . . . aren’t you in your 
soul of souls fed up with them? 


The sulphur and molasses season is at hand .. . the 
time when busy executives wonder why nothing tastes 
good any more... the time when smart people give them- 
selves a taste of good salt air and a few weeks abroad. 


“Seymour,” they say (if their budget includes a 
Seymour), “get out the trunks. We’re off on the Vasty 
Deep.” Or if, like most of us, they have no Seymour, 


they just pack a few bags, hail a taxi, and say: “Pier 57, 


North River.” 


And presto! the moment they set foot on deck, they’re 
in France! At their service are English-speaking stewards 
and bronzed Breton sailors. All is well-ordered as they 
speed eastward .. . eating marvelous food... basking... 
dancing ... enjoying life... and in general doing what- 
ever they darned well please!...And they step ashore 
feeling already a different sort of person! 

Try this prescription: Ask your travel agent about 
voyaging on France Afloat, or consult us direct... . And 
as the skyline vanishes from view, wave your hand, sniff 
the salt breeze, and say: “Good-bye to all that!”... 
The French Line, offices in the larger cities of the United 
States and Canada, or at 19 State Street, New York City. 


French Line WL 


ce, April 8, April 30 ¢ * Larayerte, April 16, May 21 


<p LE DE Fran 
¢ ¢ De Grasse, April 5, May 10° * RocHamseau, March 26, April 30 * * Parts, 


¢ France (West Indies Cruises), March 26, April 8 


LAND O’ MAGIC 


Tumultuous in its mountains, 
peaceful in its valleys; sum- 
mer in its blooming flowers, 
winter in its snow-capped 
peaks; quaint in its folk and 
customs, modern in its hotel 
and travel facilities, Switzer- 
land is a land of contrasts 
that astound, amaze, fasci- 
nate and spellbind. 


By all means, | Paris 


LONDON 
BERLIN 
MUNICH 
VIENNA 
GENOA 
ReOe Mine 
NAPLES 


visit Switzerland 
and let the Swiss 
Railways system 


be your magic 


DISTANCE FROM 


7 hours 
14 hours 
17 hours 
5 hours 
12 hours 


5% hours 
13 hours 
17 hours 


carpet! Safely, swiftly, cleanly 
and comfortably these elec- 
trified lines will carry you to 
every point of interest in this 
Land o’ Magic. And the cost is 
surprisingly small...Just do it 
scientifically...always follow 
a comprehensive itinerary * 


and purchase the right ticket. 


For free expert 
advice and sug- 
gestions write for 
Booklet AD, Swiss 
Federal Railroads, 
A475 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


* Sample itinerary: Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Montreux and Villars 
on the Simplon line, Zermatt-Gornergrat, and Furka-Oberalp, via 
the Loetschberg to Interlaken in the Bernese Oberland, Jungfraujoch, 


thence Lucerne—Zurich—to Lugano. 


SWITZERLAND 
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The Newest Spring Linens and Laces 
(Continued from page 21) 


covered with 


Carlin Comforts 


| These delicate peach and old ivory satin cushions are 
Beauvais embroidered net and old 
laces. The chaise longue cover is made to match. 


Broadway To Date 


(Continued from page 64) 


| 
IRMA DUNCAN 

Irma Duncan, the Isadora Duncan 
Dancers and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra—a rare artistic combination 
—gave their first combined perform- 
ance at Carnegie Hall to a house that 

packed them in. 
| The Isadora Duncan Dancers un- 
| der the tutelage of Miss Duncan did 
excellent work; in fact, surprisingly 
good work considering the inevitable 
comparison that they underwent with 
the original Russian dancers trained 
under Isadora herself. Irma Duncan 
| never danced better. There are 
_ warmth, fire and grace in her every 
movement. Her magnetic personality 
always dominated the stage. 

The novelty was the dancing of 
Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 6, the 
famous “Pathétique.” Miss Duncan 
and her dancers did it all superbly, 
although the most popular numbers 
were naturally the two Slavonic 
dances by Dvorak. These took the 
house by storm. The orchestra under 
the baton of Hans Lange made the 
afternoon triply enjoyable. 


“THE INSIDE STORY” 

George Bryant and Francis M. 
| Verdi have unveiled in a gripping and 
startling’ crook melodrama, “The 
Inside Story,” the whole nasty secret 
of Gangdom’s power. It is mainly 
| political. Louis Corotto, the Big Shot 
| of a “Mid-Western State,” controls 
the Governor, the District Attorney 
and the police because he has con- 
tributed big sums to their campaigns. 
He has other gentle persuaders in the 
form of threatening the defence law- 
yer with the kidnapping and quarter- 
ing of his child. It is all shudderingly 
true. Exaggeration merely emphasizes 
the deadly facts. 

The play is well done. Louis Cal- 
hern is at his tallest and best as the 
cynical Corotto. Marguerite Church- 


ill was passionately convincing as the 
girl. The boy was handled robustly by 
Roy Roberts. The play, under the eye 
of Al Woods, signalled the return of 
an old matinée idol to the stage after 
twenty years—William Courtenay, 
who played the Governor. He’s an 
excellent actor, but I wish he hadn’t 
returned. He made me feel aging. 
“TRICK FOR TRICK” 

I may claim, with all due modesty, 
that I believe I am fairly well ac- 
quainted with all the important plays 
that have been written from the 
Greeks to O'Neill, but I cannot re- 
call when playwrights have ever 
shown such a venomous hatred for 
doctors. Can Freud account for this 
phenomenon? 

Here are four current plays in 
which a doctor turns out to be a mur- 
derer:- “The Dark Tower,” “The 
Fatal Alibi,’ “Monkey” and “Trick 
forelricks; 

MAURICE CHEVALIER 

This most charming and consum- 
mate screen comedian stepped on 
the Broadway stage in person and 
gave me the most delightful night 
(of its kind) I have had since the 
memorable days of that great artist, 
Yvette Guilbert. 

I know the finished stage artist by 
two characteristics—restraint and 
elimination—and that is the secret of 
Maurice Chevalier’s perfect talent. 
He knows the value of a sketched 
gesture and the power of the slightest 
movement of the eye. Finesse, deli- 
catesse, politesse, the exquisite nuance 
—that is Chevalier. Above all, he is 
masculine, comic, balanced. He be- 
longs to the most civilized branch of 
the human race—France. He is a 
supremely civilized comedian, on the 
screen or on the stage. He was as- 
sisted by two excellent pianists, 
Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti. 
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APRIL, 1932 


THE LONDON MIDLAND 
AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
and THE GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILWAYS 
(IRISH FREE STATE) 


THE PREMIER RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND OFFER TO THE AMERICAN TRAVELER 
UNIQUE FACILITIES FOR TRAVEL IN 1932 


HE exceptional existing economic and fi- 
nancial conditions have created opportuni- 
ties for cheap travel such as may never again 
occur, and the public of the United States is 
advised and invited to make an extended tour 
through the lands of familiar history, romance 


and charm. 


Special tours by rail and road at low rates for 


individuals and parties can be arranged through 


the Lakes of Killarney, Dublin, the Trossachs 
of Scotland, the Lake District of England, 
North Wales, the Shakespeare Country, etc., etc. 


Full particulars, illustrated pamphlets, etc. may be obtained on application to 
T. Rs DESTER 


L. M. S. Corporation (Dept. D22.), 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or your own Tourist Agent 


A 


HOTEL 
DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE at 59th 


NEW YORK CITY 


A 


For a day, month or year, a distinguished 
metropolitan residence, conveniently located 
at the crossroads of fashionable New York. 


HENRI C. PRINCE 


General Manager 


¥, 


‘and Visiting 
[SOVIET UNION. . . 


Tartar Fishing Village 


16 Days 


Cruising the VOLGA 


Great the 


$1992° 


An experience that will give you a trip of remarkable contrasts 
ranging from Tartar villages to the new social and industrial 
planning of vital Soviet cities. Leningrad with its palaces and 
museums . . . Moscow with its tremendous activities . . . 
Nizhni-Novgorod with its ancient romance and huge modern 
projects .. . 4 days on the mighty Volga following the course 
of many nationalities, traditions, and cultures .. . Stalingrad 
with its gigantic metal and tractor works . . . and then by return 
train to Moscow. 


Cities in 


Intourist provides everything—hotels, meals, all transporta- 
tion, sightseeing, theatre tickets, Soviet visa, and the services of 
English-speaking guides. 

*Two together, Second Class ; $240 for one alone. Great- 
ly reduced rates for groups of three and four together. 

Other tours of unusual interest: Moscow and Leningrad, 
5 days, $70; 7 days, $85. Caucasus and Crimea, 24 days, 
$240 up; Volga, Caucasus and Crimea, 30 days, $300 up. 
Caucasus, 20 days, $200 up. Three tours to Turkestan. In- 
dustrial Tours. Round-the-world in 60 days, via Trans-Siberian 
Express, leaving Chicago July 6. 


Write for General Booklet K4. INTOURIST, Inc., 261 
Fifth Ave., New York; 304 N. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago; 756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


Or See Your Own Travel Agent. 


TRAVEL IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 
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For those 


ACCUSTOMED JO 
FINE SURROUNDINGS 


eI Here isa hotel designed, furnish- 
ed and staffed in the authentic Con- 
tinental tradition. The doormen are 
alert, imposing. The public lounges 
are restful, quiet, distinguished. 
The dining room is purest Empire 
fitting background for courte- 
Gallic and 


French cuisine. 


—a 
ous service notable 
Guest rooms are unusually spacious 
and livable, devoid of hotel atmos- 
phere, and impeccably clean, too, 
because The Belmont, though but 
ten minutes from the shopping cen- 
ter, is out of the smoke belt, with 


Lincoln Park and the Lake at its 


door. 


You will find everyone delighted to 
see you and anxious to make your 
visit here a memorable one. No 
question about it—you will be glad 


you chose The Belmont. 


B.E°-L M OONeT 


CHICAGO gy 


Transient and Residential 
Hotel rooms, suites and kitchenettes 
B. B. Wilson, Manager 
Sheridan Road, overlooking Belmont 


Harbor and Lake Michigan 


_Coffeeand Teapots 


(Continued from page 67) 


tray offers a picture of the furnish- 
ments of the late George III period 
in England. The solidity is a blatant 
note. There is entirely absent any 
suggestion of simplicity or graceful- 
ness. In some respects it is Hogarthian 
in its heavy lines fifty years after 
that painter and caricaturist had mir- 
rored a coarse and brutal age. It is 
possible to see hundreds of this style 
of service manufactured nowadays 
and scattered broadcast. It must be 
| remembered that this type is repre- 
| sentative of the rise of the masters 
of cotton and steel, the accretion of 
suddenly acquired wealth in England 
in the age of machinery and factories, 
subsequent to the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo. German art suffered 
| from the same lack of artistic im- 
pulse and exquisite poise in art. Banal- 
ities in periods of exceptional com- 
mercial prosperity have often assailed 
Europe, and, equally, under phases of 
impending disaster great art impulses 
have been awakened. This is a story 
which can be read on the china shelf 
| and in the silver closet. 
The Tea urn is not a modern in- 
| vention though often believed to be 
so. It has been associated with the 
days of Wesley, the great revivalist, 
whose message to the common people 
was often conveyed in open spaces, 
and by his followers later in tents, 
where tea-meetings of Methodists 
were a feature. As a matter of fact 
Wesley had a strong aversion to tea 
which he pronounced injurious. As 
tea is an infusion and coffee a decoc- 
tion which lends itself to brewing, 
there is much to be said against the 
use of a boiling urn. Its origin evi- 
dently was from the early coffee days 
of the seventeenth century. It was 
Thomas Garway, tobacconist and cof- 
fee-man who was the first to retail 
tea in England as his shop bill and 
advertisement of the Charles II and 
Pepys day shows. It was derivative 
from the tea-kettle which is of early 
'date. In 1697 the Earl of Bristol 
notes in his Diary the payment of a 
bill for “tea-kettle and lamp, weight 
| 90 ozs. 11 dwts. at six shillings and 
two pence”. But the tea-kettle was 
used for boiling additional water re- 
quired and not for brewing tea. 
The Tea urn illustrated is of most 
graceful design and represents the 
classic style that was prevalent under 
the influence of the Brothers Adam, 
themselves Scotsmen, and being made 
at Edinburgh by Patrick Robertson 
in 1778, came at the period when the 
architecture of that city became so 
pronouncedly Greek that it was term- 
ed “the modern Athens”. In compari- 
son with this Scottish example there 
is a large-sized English teapot, made 
in London in 1810, on a foot which 


claws. It is obvious that this was 
made when tea was allowed to stand 
in a pot, much in the same manner as 
that stewed or brewed in an urn. It 
evidently filled a popular demand 
when the great vessel, as an urn, was 
emulated by those of lesser degree. 
In all, it may be said that it has 
been shown that the study of various 
examples of antique silver provides 
a great deal for reflection upon the 
phases of custom appertaining to the 
day of their origin. Old and rare ex- 
amples of antique silver must retain 
their prestige and become, as they are 
more sought after, of increasing value 
‘in the market. To possess antique 
silver, hall-marked, is to possess heir- 


terminates in a stand with supporting | 


|looms of character and distinction. | 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Sometimes 
WE are 
surprised 


UT we tty not toshowit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and ‘‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner...and his wife was 


really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 


guest wants. 


Extra service at these 21 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK city’s only United........ The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.Q........-... The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATELE>,) WASH iwc eee erences The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS... The Bancroft 
NEWARK) °NSi Je sssxeec ees he Robert Treat 


.-The Alexander Hamilton 
CR eases The Stacy-Trent 


PATERSON, N. J... 
TRENTON, N. J.... 


HARRISBURG, PAw.....cicccccseeeeeeseneees The Penn-Harris 
ALBANY)? Nu Y2..peee monet eeetenret The Ten Eyck 
SYRACUSE, N. Y... The Onondaga 


RAS The Seneca 
...The Niagara 
..The Lawrence 
...The Portage 
yen The Durant 


ROCHESTER, N. Y..... 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
ERIE, PAscs-s:5-- 


N. Y. 


AKRON, OHIO 
FLINT, MICH......... 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
TUCSON) | ARTZ Accra canna EL Conquistador 
..The Washington-Youree 
TORONTO;) ONTii.2.2 cee The King Edward 
NIAGARA. “HALLS, ONT. /seteeeeeearenes The Clifton 
WINDSOR} ONTs.d tu. suse eee The Prince Edward 


— Pe 


SHREVEPORT, LA.. 
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deally located on Fifth 


le 


cir == Avenue at Central Park, 
3 os The Plaza and The Savoy-Plaza 

: ; : offer the highest standards of 

tas hospitality...everything to make 
: ; your visit an enjoyable one. 
ren i 


Reservations for the 
NATIONAL HOTEL of CUBA 
may be made at 
The PLAZA and The SAVOY-PLAZA, 
New York 
The COPLEY-PLAZA, Boston 


Tes AIOY-PLAZA 
Meurlorls 


The P LOR a 
New Yio 


HENRY A. ROST, President 


oy, 


HOTELS OF | 
DISTINCTION Gi 


FRED STERRY 
President 


JOHN D. OWEN 
Manager 


For the 
cultured 


traveler! 


A cultured hotel-home where 
sophisticated travelers find all 
the niceties in appointments 
that bespeak refinement. A 
hotel that provides ideally. for 
a visit of a day—or a home 
for a year. Outstanding facili- 
ties—smart, cheerful service— 
an extraordinary restaurant— 
yet rates in keeping with the 
trend of today. Just off stylish 
Michigan Boulevard . . . adja- 
cent to business and theatre 
center of Chicago... but 
5 minutes from the noise 
and grime of the ‘Loop’. 
You will enjoy your visit 
here! 


HOTEL 


PEARSON [Nem 


190 E. Pearson Street 
CHICAGO 


Do You Want 


Additional 


Income? 


Readers of Arts & Decoration 
who desire to augment their 
present incomes, for either 
charitable or personal uses, 
can do so quite easily by ob- 
taining subscriptions for Arts 
& Decoration. The work is 
pleasant and agreeable, as con- 
tact would be made only with 
the best people of your city or 
comraunity. We will supply 
you with names and addresses 
of such people, who are ex- 
prospects. Many of 
your friends and acquaint- 
ances will be glad to give you 
their orders. 


cellent 


We know of no easier and 
surer means of quickly raising 
a considerable sum of money 
for the benefit of some local 
hospital, church or charity 
than by an organized effort of 
this kind, carried on by a num- 
ber of interested people under 
the direction of a committee 
or manager for a brief period 
of, say, two or three weeks. 


If interested, write to 


Arts & Decoration 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


A hotel of artistic 


beauty acclaimed on two con- 
tinents. . . . Rising at the 
ocean’s edge.... Large sunny 
ocean view rooms... . Spaci- 
ous sun decks. ... Snappy sea 
air... . American and Euro- 
pean Plan. 

Let us help you 
plan a real recre- 
ation at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. 


Ti ei 
See 


The TRAY MORE 


ATLANTIC cririTwv 
She Pre-Ffminent Hotel -Achievement 
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David Earl Studio 8 
Wm. H. Jackson Company 55 
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Basil Durant Inc. 62 
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Doge Modern Furniture 55 
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Carbone Inc. 58 
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E. Schmidt & Co. 57 
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We also supply wrought iron, cab- 
inet and building hardware as well 
as fireplace fittings in special and 
traditional designs. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Artistic Perfection 
in Home Lighting 


requires the choice of fixtures that 
harmonize to the last detail with the 
decorative plan. In addition to hand 
wrought reproduction and classic 
pieces, Sack craftsmen create light- 
ing fixtures to fulfill any special 


decorative needs. Your decorator 
will be pleased to show Sack fix- 
tures in your own home. 

Many other fixtures, lamps and lanterns are 


shown in our brochure, ‘“‘Home Lighting 
through the Years’’. Sent free on request. 


g ack Sreoporaled 


85 Charles St., Boston 
572 Madison Ave., New York 


Harris, UPHAM & C9 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


11 Wall Street 


New York 


912 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 


St. Paul Minneapolis 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Indianapolis 


Tulsa Rockford, Ill. 


Independence, Kan. Duluth 
Oklahoma City 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Evanston, Ill. 


578 Madison Ave. 
(at 57th Street) 


112 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


Wichita 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Evansville, Ind. St. Louis 


Milwaukee Montreal 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Broad and Cherry Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 
e 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Address Eleanor R. Fraser, Curator 


Period Paneled Rooms 


For office and home, also— 
old world—Dens—Hunting 
and Drinking rooms: made 
in oak, walnut, or knotty pine. 


Delightful Bars 


Built into rooms and closets 
or free standing Bars to 
match your period room. All 
made in “Pre-War” quality 
and constructions. 


ae 


Designs and Estimates 
gratis. 


We are manufacturers and 
can save you from 33% to 
50% on decorators’ prices. 


<a 
CHARLES KOSTER, INC. 


Architectural Cabinet W ork 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-5515 


DESIGNS WANTED 
for 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS 


High-class artists specializing 
in the designing of Christmas 
Greeting Cards are invited 
to submit sketches or repro- 


ductions of their work to 


JULIUS POLLAK & SONS, Inc. 


194 Greene Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


East Hampton, L. I. 
FOR RENT 


Summer cottages for the 
season 1932. Large and 
small Village houses, 


Estates and Dune places. 


Send for Booklet 


E. T. DAYTON, Agent 


EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 
Telephone: 251 East Hampton 


ee 
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$e GRANDS HOTELS 
CLARY Oo a EUROPEENS 


A Parisian institution, the 
Claridge anticipates every 
need of its refined guests— 
faultless attendance.. 
phone in each room.. Tur- 
kish baths .. swimming 
pool.. renowned restau- 
rant and grill room. Every 
suite is differently furnished. 
Single Rooms from $5.00 
Double Rooms from $7.00 


In the gayest capitals of Europe . . in fabled cities of romance 
and art .. the discriminating traveler will enjoy pleasurable 
living as the guest of “Les Grands Hotels Européens”. Rates have 
been adjusted in accordance with the times. 

For full information, writeto IBORAT, Publicity Representatives, 
565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Reservations through recognized travel agencies. 


NEGRESCO, NICE 


Many rooms of the sumptuous 
Negresco Hotel at Nice look 
out upon the blue Mediterra- 
nean; others upon the Massena 
Garden. The great hall, in 
Louis XVI style, is one of the 
world’s finest. The luxurious 
restaurant overhangs the 
water’s edge; the grill is noted 
for specialties. 


Single Rooms from $3.50 
Double Rooms from $4.00 


A stately hall, spacious recep- 
tion rooms, famous restau- 
rant, garage for 100 cars.. 
comfortable living for guests 
of the modern Palace Hotel at 
Lyons, center of the silk trade. 
400 pleasant rooms provided 
with bath or complete dress- 
ing room, and city phone. 
Single Rooms from $2.00 
Double Rooms from $3.00 


Largest hotel in Europe, the 
Palace is splendidly situated 
between Canovas and Cortes 
Squares in Madrid. The vast 
hall is renowned for its admir- 
able proportions and decora- 
tion. Rooms of unusual comfort 
and luxury; each is provided 
with bath and city phone. Res- 
taurant and grill are famous. 


Single Rooms from $3.00 
Double Rooms from $4.00 


The aristocratic hotel par ex- 
cellence. Its prominent site on 
the Prado, Madrid, is peren- 
nially the scene of brilliant 
fetes, fashionable “teas” in 
its splendid Winter Garden. 
A magnificent restaurant and 
famous grillcompleteits acces- 
sories to comfortable living. 


Single Rooms from $3.50 § E Vv | L L E 


Double Rooms from $5.50 


Seville, Jewel of the Andalusia 
of sun and flowers, romance 
and art, has irresistible attrac- 
tion. The Alfonso XIII Hotel 
seems more like an Andalusian 
palace than the comfortable 
hotel it is. A magnificent hall 
and patio; splendid restaurant; 
garage and all modern features. 
Single Rooms from $2.50 

Double Rooms from $3.50 


In the most fashionable quar- 
ter of Brussels—Rue Royale 
—the Astoria is patronized by 
discriminating travelers. Its 
luxurious suites and Royal 
Apartment, the great hall and 
Salle de Fetes denote a uni- 
form elegance. The restau- 
i is age ehaied oe the ex- 3} ae ae ee 
cellent cuisine and fine wines. ; 

Single Rooms from $2.00 NTINENTAL, > Fy SEBASTIAN 


Double Rooms from $2.50 


ANS 


In the Pyrenees, at the edge of 
the Atlantic, San Sebastian is 
the summer residence of royal- 
ty. Here the Continental Pal- 
ace Hotel offers visitors perfect 
living. On the famous “La Con- 
cha”’ beach, the hotel looks out 
upon a gorgeous panorama of 
sea and mountains. Open the 
year ’round. 


Single Rooms from $2.50 
Double Rooms from $3.50 


AU D’ARDENNE 


In the Ardenne Hills of Bel- 
gium, the Chateau was for- 
merly Manor of the Count of 
Rochefort and later property 
of the King of the Belgians. It 
has now been transformed into 
a luxurious hostelry. Surround- 
ed by a park of 1,500 acres; 
golf, tennis, fishing, riding are 
available. 

Single Rooms from $2.00 

Double Rooms from $2.50 


PALACE, 


es 


In the heart of busy Brussels, 
you will have rest and fresh 
air, at the Palace, which faces 
upon the Botannical Garden. 
Luxury, refined comfort, 
faultless attendance.. Five 
hundred rooms, an equal 
number cf baths and phones. 
A noted restaurant. 

Single Rooms from $2.00 
Double Rooms from $2.50 


L’ERMITAGE 
DIGNE, FRANCE 


A delightful stopping-place on the 
winter Route des Alpes, when motor- 
ing to or from the Riviera. Here you 
will enjoy real countryside amid un- 
forgettable scenery. L’Ermitage will 
look after your every comfort while 
you are at home in Digne, 


Top Color Colors on 
Wet Sand Right Side 
2101 Red 
Left side 2120 
Green Blua 
aay 2141 

he Sage aes 
ri 2115 
B cab ate y Raisin 
2iks 2167* 
Gray Orchid 
2172 Rust 
LE 
Rose Taupe 2145 
2138 Beige 
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Antique Gold 2175 
ae Light 
Jade Green Old Rose 
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Ashes Mulberry 
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French Gray oe 
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ae ye Orchid 
Burnt Copper Baa 
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Buff Henna 
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Old Rose Puff Blue 
2160 2194* 


HATEVER the mood inspired by your decorative theme—he it sedate restfulness or spirited gaiety— 
its secret lies in COLOR. Color from the base up—the key in which the harmonious ensemble is pitched. And in the soft, 
cushioned depths of EMBASSY BROADLOOM, color achieves a supreme triumph. Its rich, luxurious expanse imparts dis- 
tinction and comfort to living-room and bedroom. In the hallway and foyer—EMBASSY BROADLOOM clearly insinuates a 
note of hospitality. EMBASSY BROADLOOM carpeting is developed in a wide range of twenty-seven delightful tones. And 
of even deeper pile and more enduring quality, ENVOY BROADLOOM—Embassy’s luxurious companion—is now available 


in sixteen gem-like colors. Consult your decorator about the advantages of these fine carpetings. 


THE MAGEE CARPET CO. 


MILLS: BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Sales Headquarters: 295 Fifth Avenue 


Prompt cut order service may be secured in 27 and 36 inches, 9, 12 and 15 foot widths—18 foot widths in colors 
starred—from: Fay Carpet Co.,Inc.,114 East 47th Street, N.Y. C.; American Rug & Carpet Company, 910 Michi- 
We Blod.; S:, Chicago, Illinois; Jos. M. O’ Callaghan Co., 99 Portland Street, Boston, Mass.; Rosenfeld Company, 
221 Ivy Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia; Grether & Grether, Inc., 728 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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